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PSYCHOLOGICAL testing program was estab- 
lished in 1945 by the General Aniline & Film 
Corporation. Since that time, the company has 
opened testing departments at Ansco, General Aniline 
Works, Ozalid, and the Central Research Laboratory. 
The work done and the products made in these plants 
are diversified, and vary tremendously from one plant 
to another. 

One of the first steps in getting the program under 
way was to introduce the Ortho-Rater Industrial Vis- 
ion Program to all of the plants. This test was given 
primarily as an employee service, and, in addition, as 
an aid in the safety program. As a result, Ansco has 
established definite visual standards for many jobs. 

At the Central Research Laboratory tests are used 
for selecting ex-G.I.’s to be trained by the company 
as technicians. This training is part of the com- 
pany’s on-the-job training program for veterans. The 
tests used are of the pencil and paper variety and 
include: 


1. Wonderlic Personnel Test 

. Cardall Test of Practical Judgment 

. Minnesota Speed of Reading 

. Bennett Mechanical Comprehension (Form BB) 

. Schorling-Clark-Potter Hundred Problem Arithmetic 
Test 

6. Iowa Chemistry Training Test 

7%. Iowa Chemistry Aptitude Test 


Tests 5, 6 and 7 in this list were used diagnostically 
to answer such questions as: “At what level should 
the instruction in chemistry begin?” “Should some 
of the men be given instruction in basic arithmetic 
before attempting chemistry?” “How can the men 
best be grouped into homogeneous sections?” 
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The test results have enabled the training depart- 
ment to answer such questions intelligently. The 
training is progressing much more efficiently as a 
result. 

The following discussion pertains specifically to 
Ansco as the program at Ansco is farther advanced 
than the programs at the other two plant locations 
for two reasons: 


1. At Ansco there are relatively large numbers of em- 
ployees doing similar work; 

2. Objective criteria are generally available because 
piece-rate incentives operate in many of the jobs. 


TYPICAL RESULTS ACHIEVED 


The work at Ansco is carried on by the supervisor 
of personnel testing with the assistance of two full- 
time clerks who carry out such activities as test ad- 
ministration, scoring, and some of the more routine 
clerical work in connection with the necessary statis- 
tical analysis. 

Three examples of the results achieved through the 
use of tests indicate the diversity of jobs for which 
tests have been found useful. These three studies 
have been selected not because they are outstanding 
but because they are typical of the kind of results 
which may be expected from a carefully planned and 
scientifically administered program such as that at 
Ansco. 


Spoolers 

A spooler winds film and paper of a given length on 
a spool. One of the chief requirements of the work 
is that the operator possess more than average finger 
dexterity. Since it was discovered that the better 
operators produced approximately twice as many 
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units as the poorer operators, the importance of se- 
lecting potentially good operators is evident. 


Table 1: Relation Between Finger Dexterity 
Scores and Production Record 


Average Time To 


Group Complete Test 

Wis Bests) Spoolerssis tem sive lees teletere crempneretererea 201 Seconds 
10: <“Average’? Spoolersi tierce. «cies eere Wale Walnians tale 240 Seconds 
10:°“‘Poorest”” Spoolerssezvzactadists srneerenteN 247 Seconds 


Table 1 indicates the relationship between scores 
made by twenty-seven spoolers on a simple test of 
manipulative skill and production. It will be seen 
that the average time for the best producing group 
on the test is better (7.e., faster) than the average 
time of either of the less productive groups. A critical 
score was established (240 seconds) which helped 
eliminate poorer operators. 

Piece-rate incentives were applied to this job. From 
the company’s viewpoint, it is much better for the 
machine and space to be occupied by a high produc- 
ing operator than by a poor operator. 

After the standard of 240 seconds had been estab- 
lished, a follow-up study was made with a separate 
group of twenty-six spoolers. The group was given 
the same dexterity test and seventeen failed to meet 
the standard. Owing to a labor shortage at the time, 
it was expedient to hire the entire group. Ten 
weeks later a check was made of those failing to com- 
plete the test in the standard time. All had left the 
job! 


Chart 1: Make-up Pay Differences for Spoolers 
Passing and Failing Finger Dexterity Test 
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Chart 1 shows the average hourly make-up pay 
(difference paid by the company to raise a learner’s 
actual piece-rate earnings to his guaranteed hourly 
rate) received by the two groups. The failing group 
cost the company more than the passing group from 
the first week, and the differential between the two 
groups tended to increase week after week. The 
passing group was within one cent of making its base 
rate at the end of the tenth week. 
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Subsequently more than one thousand job appli- 
cants were given the dexterity test and better norms 
were established. These are shown in Table 2. 


Table 2: Classification of Finger Dexterity Scores 


Group Time in Seconds 
Excellent... ce oot «Secret cas NN se torte en tere 173 or faster 
Good: 6 aes sic'a ois ode a cae era emaratevaretel oot erare eiereeterererars 174 to 195 
AVELAEO. «000.0 00.0005 loco +9 slo Selvin sioie/a onsloiraiers aiaieie 196 to 217 
Pair. cc seca cevc clea ege a © fale wuaiavare ate eects eaten 218 to 239 
| 20) Nr ere rb ewer ao atc 240 or slower 


When it is considered that many indirect costs, 
such as hiring, training, transferring, waste, and phys- 
ical examination, are also represented in the failing 
group, the total lost to the company has been esti- 
mated at $8,000. 


Camera Assemblers 


Camera assemblers work on an assembly line. Each 
operator contributes in some way to the completion 
of a camera. Some operate a bench riveting machine, 
others make use of small hand tools, fixtures, and 
small piece parts. This work requires manipulative 
skill and a high degree of visual acuity as well. A 
study was made of these workers using a battery of 
four tests. It was found that a finger dexterity test 
and the Ortho-Rater test of visual skills made it pos- 
sible to distinguish the better operators with con- 
siderable accuracy. 

Chart 2 shows the relationship of certain visual 
skills and job performance. There are definite advan- 
tages in selecting those applicants who meet the vis- 
ual standards for the job. 


Portrait Hand Examiners 


This is a visual inspection job. The operators work 
under low illumination. Inasmuch as the film is sensi- 
tive to light the inspection must be relatively rapid. 


Chart 2: Relation of Visual Standard to Success 
in Camera Assembly Work 
Figures Shown are Percentages 
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The film is inspected for defects such as blisters, 
scratches, spots, etc. 

It was quite evident from the beginning of this 
study that vision played a primary role. Accordingly, 
it was decided to try the Ortho-Rater test to deter- 
mine whether a positive relation existed between ex- 
cellence of vision and job performance. 

It was found that such a relationship did exist. Use 
of the Ortho-Rater in the selection of new portrait 
hand examiners gave an 11% increase in the number 
of better and average workers selected, and an 11% 
decrease in the number of poorer workers. 
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Evidence has been presented for three different 
types of work. The evidence suggests that these tests, 
properly administered and evaluated, can bring about 
an increase in the number of better operators selected 
as well as elimination of a proportion of those lack- 
ing the required skills and aptitudes. The techniques 
utilized are applicable to most types of jobs. Re- 
search to that end is constantly in progress at Gen- 
eral Aniline. The ultimate goal, of course, is devel- 
opment of a proved battery of tests to be used for 
selection and placement of workers in all the jobs in 
the plant. 


Eyes on the Job 


OLLOWING the introduction of an industrial 

vision program at the Hawthorne Works of the 
Western Electric Company, Inc., in Chicago, only 
two of a group of fifty-nine workers selected as in- 
spectors (using microscopes) in the production of 
quartz crystals failed to become successful operators. 
Previously, it had been necessary to transfer one out 
of every four persons employed in the division pri- 
marily because they were visually unable to distin- 
guish small details important for the satisfactory 
performance of their tasks, or because they were 
unable to sustain visual attention throughout the 
entire day. 

The plant’s vision program was started in Septem- 
ber, 1943, when the service was offered to supervisors 
of departments in which labor turnover seemed to be 
high because of unusual visual requirements. The 
Bausch & Lomb Ortho-Rater was selected as the 
testing instrument for the project to measure the 
visual skills of individuals which are important in 
various types of occupations. The Ortho-Rater, as 
shown in the illustration, is designed to measure 
visual performance and is not intended for use in pro- 
fessional eye examinations. 


FIRST STEPS 


The first step in the project was to appoint a test 
administrator for the program, which was placed 
under the direction of the medical department. Test 
administrators were selected on the basis of ability 
to (1) make a pleasing presentation; (2) instill con- 
fidence in program participants; (3) understand and 
appreciate the plant and its various job problems and 
situations; and (4) interpret some of the fundamental 


1This is the second of two articles on vision programs for industry. 
The first, which appeared in the September, 1947, issue, describes a 
company’s experience with the industrial vision program of the Amer- 
can Optical Company. This article outlines one company’s experience 
with the Bausch & Lomb industrial vision service. 


aspects of visual phenomena. The company also con- 
siders an understanding of statistical procedures im- 
portant although not essential for the job. 


Intensive Course Given 


The test administrators were given an intensive 
and practical course for two and one-half weeks at 
the Purdue University Industrial Vision Institute to 
prepare them to introduce and administer the com- 
pany’s vision program. The course, a part of the 
Bausch & Lomb vision service, provided the individ- 


Bausch & Lomb Ortho-Rater 
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ual with information and training related to such 
factors as administration of Ortho-Rater tests, evalu- 
ation of test results and determination of visual 
standards for various types of jobs. 


VISUAL SKILLS 


After the completion of the course the test admin- 
istrators studied analyses of selected jobs in the 
plant in order to determine visual skills related to 
good job performance. Visual standards for jobs were 
then determined statistically through the application 
of twelve Ortho-Rater tests to persons engaged in the 
selected tasks. The visual skills tested by the instru- 
ment were: visual acuity (ability to distinguish small 
detail) for left eye, right eye and both eyes, stereop- 
sis (depth perception), vertical and lateral phoria 
(commonly referred to as muscle balance) and color. 
Except for color and stereopsis, tests were given for 
both near and distance seeing, with the near point 
at 13 inches and the far point 26 feet away. The 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Company indicates from 
their research that the twelve particular tests were 
selected for the industrial vision service because they 
test the visual skills most closely related to good job 
performance in a variety of industrial occupations. 

Visual skills of tested employees were recorded 
by the test administrator on profile cards such as the 
one reproduced on this page. Circles were placed 
around the numbers in each visual test to indicate the 
individual’s performance in those visual skills. 


RECORD KEEPING 


The tests were generally given in from five to eight 
minutes. They were administered to all persons em- 
ployed in selected jobs. In collaboration with the 
plant supervisor, the test administrator classified 
employees according to job performance. Visual sta- 
tistical analyses were then made correlating the test 
results with job performance. From these findings, 
vision standards were determined for each selected 
job in the plant. Transparent templates of job stand- 
ards, which show the visual skills desirable for good 
job performance, were made for each of the given 
tasks. These transparent templates (see illustration) 
were identical in size with the worker’s score card and 
when superimposed on the individual’s visual profile 
(see illustration) provided the test administrator with 
an immediate check of the worker’s visual perform- 
ance in relation to a determined standard for the job. 

Scores showed a wide difference in visual skills 
among employees. Since the tests were first intro- 
duced in 1943 about 25% of the workers:at the Haw- 
thorne plant have failed to meet the minimum vision 
standards of selected jobs. Standards for the dif- 
ferent jobs varied widely. Some required superior 
far vision while others necessitated good near-point 
vision. In each instance, research indicated that given 
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jobs require specific desirable visual skills for satisfac- 
tory job performance. Nevertheless, the worker who 
fails to meet the requirements of one job usually has 
the necessary skills for another task. The best opera- 
tors generally are those who meet the visual stand- 
ards of their jobs. 


SOME OF THE RESULTS 


The testing of 1,450 workers engaged in tube manu- 
facture at the Hawthorne Works showed that the 
superior workers frequently had different eye skills 
than the less efficient operators. This difference in 
the eye skills of the efficient operators has been found 
in a wide variety of tasks, including punch press work 
and miscellaneous bench assembly work. 

The test results obtained from the routine visual 
surveys of complete occupational groups revealed a 
variety of visual skills or conditions. These visual 
conditions were divided into two groups: (1) condi- 
tions in which the individual failed to pass a test 
because he did not possess a skill for a particular job; 
and (2) conditions involving symptoms of fundamen- 
tal visual disorders. 

When tests indicated that individuals might profit 
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from ophthalmic services, those persons who required 
safety goggles on their jobs were referred to the com- 
pany ophthalmologist for examination. Employees 
not needing safety goggles in their work were referred 
to ophthalmic specialists of their own choice for diag- 
nosis. The company states that the majority of per- 
sons who do not pass tests can be brought up to the 
standards or above with professional guidance and 
correction of existing visual problems. 


Shaded areas on the job standard transparent template 
indicate undesired Ortho-Rater scores for a selected job. 
White areas show desired scores for good job performance. 


Tests were not used to discourage employment but 
rather as a guide to good placement. Many different 
types of visual conditions were detected through the 
application of the testing program. The following con- 
ditions, discovered through the Ortho-Rater testing 
of a group of 380 workers who reported visual com- 
plaints at the company hospital, substantiated the 
need of this type of program: 

Approximately eight per cent failed vertical phoria 
tests (postural position of the eyes, commonly called 
ocular muscle imbalance) 

Thirteen per cent failed lateral phoria tests 

Twenty-four per cent failed binocular near-point tests 

Twenty-four per cent failed right-eye near acuity 

Seventeen per cent failed left-eye near acuity 

Twenty-four per cent failed distance depth perception 

Seventeen per cent failed binocular far acuity 

Thirty-five per cent failed right-eye far acuity 

Thirty-one per cent failed left-eye far acuity 
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Five per cent were color deficient (using Pseudo-Iso- 
chromatic color plates) 

Thirty-two per cent gave evidence of tendency to sup- 
press vision 


Further research reveals that about one out of 
every four or five persons tested at the Hawthorne 
Works lacks satisfactory development of one or more 
visual skills. 

No educational program was used to introduce the 
plant vision service. According to the company, how- 
ever, the program has been enthusiastically received 
by the majority of employees tested. 


USEFULNESS OF PROGRAM 


At present, all new applicants for jobs in which 
visual standards have been determined are tested 
prior to assignment. Workers are retested if they 
report symptoms of visual conditions and also if they 
are placed on other jobs requiring special visual skills. 

When long-term employees fail to meet vision 
standards of their jobs and their visual conditions 
cannot be relieved, they are permitted to remain on 
their jobs as long as they perform their tasks satisfac- 
torily without injury or discomfort to themselves. In 
some cases transfers are necessary. 

Hawthorne has added personnel to its program 
staff and considers that the results obtained from vis- 
ual testing justify continuance and expansion of the 
service. 

While it is impossible to analyze all the benefits of 
a program as personal as a vision service, the com- 
pany believes that the most important results de- 
rived from vision testing are: 


1. Reduction of eye fatigue among tested employees. 

2. Early detection of fundamental visual disorders 
through prompt referral of individuals to professional per- 
sonnel for diagnosis and treatment. 

8. Reduction of labor turnover. 

4, Improvement in production. 

5. Improvement in placement. 

6. Reduction in training time for new employees. 


Furthermore it is reported that employees are be- 
coming increasingly aware of the value of good vision 
and are consulting their ophthalmic specialists for the 
correction of many long-neglected eye complaints. 

Since the introduction of Hawthorne’s industrial 
vision service, Western Electric Company advises 
that several other company locations have initiated 
Ortho-Rater programs in their plants. Among these 
are work areas in Kearny, New Jersey, Baltimore, 
Maryland, and Allentown, Pennsylvania. While these 
services are still comparatively new, reports from the 
various divisions indicate that program results are 
catisfactory. 

Eruet M, Spears 
Management Research Division 
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Trends in Collective Bargaining 


Hiring Hall Contract Not Banned? 


The hiring hall was believed in many quarters to 
be banned by the Taft-Hartley Act. However, what 
some labor relations people claim is a form of hiring- 
hall contract has been signed after the effective date 
of the act—August 23, 1947. Significantly, it was 
signed only after the president of the union and the 
chief attorney for the employers had a personal con- 
ference with Senator Taft and went over the whole 
matter with him. Here is the clause: 


“Section 2 (a). The employers agree in the hiring of 
employees in the classifications covered by this agreement 
to prefer applicants who have previously been employed 
on vessels of one or more of the companies signatory to 
this agreement and the union agrees that in furnishing 
deck personnel to employers through the facilities of 
their employment office it will recognize such preferences 
and furnish seamen to the employers with due regard 
thereto and to the competency and dependability of the 
employees furnished; when ordinary seamen with prior 
experience are not available, the union will in dispatching 
seamen prefer graduates of the Andrew Furuseth Training 
School. 

(b) When an employer rejects men furnished who are 
considered unsuitable and unsatisfactory, the employer 
shall furnish a statement in writing to the union stating 
the reason for the rejection and the union may thereupon 
refer the matter to the Port Committee and the Port 
Committee shall then hear the case.” 


In a letter to THe Conrerence Boarp, Senator 
Taft says that he expressed the opinion in his meeting 
with the union leader and the attorney for the em- 
ployer’s association that preference for applicants 
previously employed was entirely legal, and not dif- 
ferent from many existing seniority rules. However, 
he expressed no opinion at that meeting about the 
provision relating to the union-operated Andrew Fu- 
ruseth Training School. 


Union’s Interpretation 


The union leader and the attorney for the employ- 
ers seemingly have two different interpretations of the 
practical effect of this clause. 

The union’s leader says that this clause gives 100% 
union hiring. Here is how: 


1. The first part of clause 2 (a) gives preference to 
workers who had been in the employ of one or more of 
the companies that signed the agreement. He says that 
every member of the union at one time or another has 
made a trip with these companies. In addition, the 
previous practice of both the companies and the union 


was that all workers must get their jobs through the union 
hall. Because of the existence of these two previous con- 
ditions, he claims this first part gives his members senior- 
ity for jobs. 

2. The second part of clause 2 (a ) says that the union 
will furnish all workers through its employment office. 
This, he claims, means continuance of a union hiring hall. 

3. The clause further says that if the union cannot 
send men who had previous experience with companies 
that signed the agreement, it will send graduates of the 
Andrew Furuseth Training School, which the union con- 
ducts. 


Employers’ Interpretation 


The attorney for the employers’ association dis- 


agrees with the union leader’s interpretation. He says: 


1. A perusal of the clause will show that there is no 
requirement that employers use the facilities of the 
union in procuring workers. On the contrary, he says, 
they are entirely free to hire workers from whatever 
source they choose. 


2. There is no provision in the clause or contract that 
makes union membership a condition of employment or 
a condition of continued employment. The only limita- 
tion on the freedom of employers, he says, is to prefer 
applicants who have had previous employment with them. 


3. The union leader’s statement that the contract says 
the union will furnish all workers through its employment 
office is a misstatement. The contract merely states that 
the union, in furnishing personnel to employers through 
its facilities, will recognize the preferences agreed to by 
employers. He claims the same holds true with reference 
to the union’s agreement to dispatch graduates of the 
Andrew Furuseth Training School when workers with 
prior experience are not available. Thus, employers are 
still free to obtain workers where they choose. 


4. The union leader is incorrect in saying that every 
member of the union has at one time or another worked 
with the companies signatory to the agreement. Thou- 
sands of former employees of companies signing the 
agreement are not members of this union at the present 
time. 


5. While it is true that it has been employer practice 
in the past to obtain workers from the union, that was 
because the former contract required it. The new con- 
tract does not stipulate continuance of that practice. 


How this clause works out is being watched with 


interest in labor relations circles. 


Holiday Pay Based on Attendance 
A New England textile company in its contract 


with the United Textile Workers of America (AFL) 
has come up with what may be a new principle in 
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handling pay for holidays. It makes holiday pay de- 
pendent on the worker’s attendance. The contract 


says that to receive pay for each of six holidays, the 
worker: 


4 1. Must have been on the payroll for at least thirty 
ays. 


. Must have worked at least 260 hours during the 
preceding three months. 
3. Must have no unexcused absences, 


4. Must have no more than four days of excused 
absence. 


In addition, the clause says that workers who take 
part in any strikes or work stoppages shall not receive 
holiday pay during the next twelve months. 


Day Off Before and After Holiday 


Another unusual holiday clause appears in a con- 
tract recently signed by a midwestern firm with the 
CIO Textile Workers Union. It reads: 


“When the holiday falls on a Tuesday or Thursday and 
the employee desires to leave town for the holiday, the 
employee may be absent on the Friday after a Thursday 
holiday or the Monday before a Tuesday holiday without 
excuse but must notify the Department Manager of his 
intention to be absent and must work the day preceding 
a Thursday holiday and the day following a Tuesday 
holiday.” 


New Checkoff Forms 


The instrument for carrying out the checkoff is the 
checkoff authorization form. If this form is illegal— 
and money is collected through its use—employers 
and union officials may be guilty of violating the 
checkoff section (302) of the Taft-Hartley Act. The 
penalty is up to one year in jail, or $10,000 fine, or 
both. 

Here are three types of checkoff authorization 
forms devised by employer and union attorneys to 
come within the act: 


Revocable Checkoff Form 


The act permits a revocable checkoff, if voluntarily 
given by the worker. Under this type, the worker 
gives the employer permission to deduct dues from 
his wages or salary. He can revoke this checkoff at 
any time. 

The following revocable checkoff form is from a 
contract signed after August 23, the effective date of 
the act. 


Day dele id cl 21) cS ce Po Bei Company 


aaah Mah. iat eat ho She eth ane's 

Until otherwise requested by me in writing, you are 
hereby authorized and directed to deduct from wages 
earned by me while in your employ an initiation fee of 
$.... and current monthly dues of $.... The sums so 
deducted shall be remitted by you to the financial secre- 
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tary of Local No. .... of the United Gas, Coke and 
Chemical Workers, CIO. 

Until otherwise requested by me in writing, this au- 
thorization shall remain in effect during the life of this 
agreement. 


(Signature) 


Irrevocable Checkoff Form 


The Taft-Hartley Act places these restrictions on 
the use of irrevocable checkoff forms: 


a. The form must be signed voluntarily by the worker. 

b. The checkoff must not be irrevocable for a period of 
more than one year, or the end of the contract, whichever 
is sooner. (Section 302.) 


The following irrevocable checkoff form, now in 
actual use, was designed to take these restrictions 
into consideration. 


To the Office Manager of 
Fe eee Se Corporation 

You are hereby authorized and directed to deduct from 
my earnings monthly dues of .... dollars in the Oil 
Workers International Union, Local .... and pay the 
amount so deducted monthly to the Secretary-Treasurer 
of the said union. This authorization is revocable at the 
end of one year from the date hereof, or at the termina- 
tion of the agreement dated the .... day of ........ ; 
1947, between the company and the union, whichever 
occurs sooner. 


0. 4 We eue & 6 6 6 olRLEKE © 6 One 8 we 8: 


(Badge Number) 


Year-to-year Irrevocable Checkoff 


Another type of irrevocable checkoff may stay in 
effect for more than one year. This is done by stating 
in the checkoff form that at the end of any yearly 
period the worker has a fifteen-day or a thirty-day 
period to revoke his checkoff. If he does not revoke 
his checkoff during this period, it automatically goes 
into operation for another year. A number of organi- 
zations have adopted this means of assuring the union 
“maintenance of dues” in lieu of other forms of union 
security. 

The attorneys of a western company and a local 
of the UAW-CIO jointly devised this type of check- 
off form to meet the act: 


AUTHORIZATION AND ASSIGNMENT 

SO Taeichee He Metre wien sc Corporation, hereinafter called the 
“Company”: You are hereby authorized and directed, 

(1) To deduct from my pay for each calendar month 
such sums as shall have been certified by the International 
Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Im- 
plement Workers of America (UAW-CIO) and its Local 
Union No. ...., hereinafter called the “Union,” to the 
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Company as owing by me to the Union, for membership 
dues for said month and for initiation fees. Said deduc- 
tion shall be made upon the terms and in the manner 
provided in that agreement between the Company and 
the Unionidated trracriintctete et tere 

- (2) To remit said deduction in full to the designated 
financial officer of the Union, not later than the 25th day 
of each month for which said deduction is made. 


This authorization and assignment shall be irrevocable 


WGtil ss oa en enw Gin , and from year to year thereafter, 
unless not less than thirty (30) and not more than forty- 
five (45) days prior tones. ar reac or the end of any 


subsequent yearly period, I give the Company and the 
Union written notice of revocation, both bearing my 
signature and the date thereof. 


Dated 2? vecis aye. icsis.0.018 som saclers 4, beateters Mierriettnetens ce renters 


ec) 


(Signature of Witness) 


Taft-Hartley Act at Work 


A contract covering approximately one hundred 
milk dealers in the New York metropolitan area 
shows to a considerable extent the effect of the Taft- 
Hartley Act on union contracts. This new industry 
agreement, signed late in October, includes the fol- 
lowing modifications of the old pre-Taft-Hartley 
agreement: 


1. Provision for a union shop rather than the former 
closed shop if NLRB-conducted elections show that a 
majority of employees favor a union shop. 


2. Elimination of union hiring. 


8. Provision that checkoff of dues will be granted only 
upon individual employee authorization. 


4. A provision that the two-year agreement may be 
reopened on the question of union security after one year, 
if the interim Congress modifies the terms of the Taft- 
Hartley Act or the courts interpret the law to allow for 
greater union security than is presently permitted. 


Wording a Union-shop Clause 


The Taft-Hartley Act says that union-shop provi- 
sions signed after August 22, 1947, can become effect- 
ive only if there is an NLRB-conducted union-shop 
election. The question then comes up as to how to 
word the union-shop clause where employer and 
union both agree to the union shop but cannot put 
it into effect until a majority of employees authorize 
it in such an election. A clause.in a contract signed 
by a baking company and the International Brother- 
hood of Firemen and Oilers may provide an answer. 
It reads as follows: 


“(b) If an NLRB-conducted election shall be held, and 
as a result of it the NLRB shall certify that the union 
is authorized to make a union-shop agreement, the follow- 
ing two paragraphs shall, subject to any limitation im- 
posed by law, become immediately effective: 


“Both parties agree that all help employed by the 
company, covered by this agreement, shall be members 
in good standing of the union during the life of this 
agreement. 

“Jt shall be a condition of employment that all new 
employees become members of the union thirty days from 
date of employment.” 


A Management Column on Labor Relations 


A novel method of letting its employees know its 
labor relations policies is used by a rubber company. 
This company reports what is new in its labor rela- 
tions by means of a regular column in the company 
newspaper entitled “Weekly Review of Labor Rela- 
tions.’ The company discussed contract interpreta- 
tion as follows: 


“Agreement of the company and union on the applica- 
tion of two contract clauses is of general interest. 

“On the matter of trading shifts the contract states 
under Section 1, page 49: 

“Employees may trade shift assignments for a 
period of one week by approval of the district represen- 
tative and department foreman. Trades for longer 
periods, but in no event for more than ninety days, 
require that the employee desiring the trade canvass 
the other employees eligible in order of their seniority.’ 
“The union and the company have agreed that any 

change in shift assignments or lineups affecting employees 
involved in a trade has the effect of immediately terminat- 
ing that particular trade. 


* * * 


“The other interpretation concerns employees outside 
the bargaining unit transferring to jobs within the unit. 
On page 49 the contract states: 

“Tf an employee in a supervisory or other position 
outside of the bargaining unit returns to a job within 
the bargaining unit he shall be credited with his total 
seniority and the privileges that accrue thereto.’ 
“Bumping privileges in this clause are intended for 

employees outside the bargaining unit who become sur- 
plus labor, who are removed by management, or who are 
physically unable to do their work. It is agreed that 
employees who, of their own volition, return to the bar- 
gaining unit are not privileged to bump into jobs.” 


How Are Things in Sweden? 


An analysis of the 1947 agreement of the Swedish 
Textile Employers Association and the Swedish Tex- 
tile Union shows the following: 


Differential for Sea 


The agreement sets up two wage scales—one for 
men, the other for women. The minimum rate for 
men twenty-one years of age is 140 dre an hour, while 
for women twenty years of age it is 109 dre. (The offi- 
cial Swedish rate of the Gre is .28 cent.) 


Differentials for Age 


The worker’s age determines the wage rate. The 
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wage differential for male workers runs from fourteen 
to twenty-one years of age; for female workers from 
fourteen to twenty years. For male workers the 
straight-time rate for twenty-one years of age is more 
than double the rate for fourteen years of age. 


Family Allowances 


The agreement says that in addition to zegular 
pay “those workers who have children under fifteen 
years of age or have to provide for a father or a 
mother who are unable to support themselves and 
have no other means of subsistence are paid a special 
monthly allowance.” This is calculated according to 
the number of such persons the worker has to pro- 
vide for. If it is one person the kronen allowance is 
10; two persons, 14; three, 18; four, 22; five, 26; and 
for six or more persons the allowance is 30 kronen. 
(The official rate of a krona is 27.75 cents.) 


General Acceptance of Piece Rates 


The agreement indicates general acceptance of 
piece rates according to the following system: 


“(c) Agreement about the rate is made through free 
negotiation in each case between the management or its 
representative and that worker or those workers to whom 
the piece-rate work has been offered. Nevertheless, where 
the question concerns piece rates which shall be put into 
the piece-rate price list, the worker shall have a right to 
apply to his trade union. If agreement between them 
cannot be made, the work shall be carried out at the 
piece rate the employer has offered, or on time rate, with- 
out debarring the parties from carrying on their case 
according to the conditions for negotiations fixed in the 
basic agreement mentioned in Section 17 [a country-wide 
agreement between Swedish employers and unions on the 
procedure for the settlement of labor disputes] .” 


Conyention Trends 


The AFL and CIO conventions are notable more 
for the trends indicated than for the actual decisions 
made at the sessions. 

There were strong indications at the AFL conven- 
tion of a shift in the power politics of that organiza- 
tion. A significant development is the rise of George 
Meany, secretary-treasurer of the AFL, and the de- 
cline of John L. Lewis in AFL councils. At the con- 
vention, Mr. Meany proved himself able to lock horns 
with John L. in rough-and-tumble debate and come 
out on top. Some labor leader are saying that Mr. 
Meany will be a favorite for election to the AFL presi- 
dency at the 1948 convention. 


CIO Trend 


The CIO convention indicated a trend within the 
upper ranks of the CIO to prove to the outside world 
that it is not dominated by communists. This was 
shown by the presence of such as Archbishop Cushing, 
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long a foe of communists, and Secretary of State 
Marshall. 

The convention ran like clockwork. This was large- 
ly due to Philip Murray’s direction, with the able 
assistance of Frank Carmichael, chairman of the con- 
vention and director of the CIO’s New England dis- 
trict. So much was the convention precast that a 
highly placed leader, who largely shaped the conven- 
tion, said one day: “The convention is running behind 
time eight minutes. This is the most it has run be- 
hind so far.” 

The one thing that was not planned in advance 
showed the true temper of convention delegates. This 
occurred when Joseph Curran, who had just defeated 
the communists in his own national union, entered 
the convention hall on Friday morning. He was given 
a spontaneous roar of applause—it was judged by 
many to be greater applause than was given to any 
other individual at the convention. As one delegate 
put it: “That round of applause was given to a man 
who licked the commies in his own way within his 
own union. He didn’t go outside union circles to 
do it.” 

JAMES J. BAMBRICK, JR. 
Management Research Division 


Personnel Briefs 


Jobs Through Advertising 


Nine pages of the June issue of The Carbuilder, 
monthly employees’ magazine of the Pullman-Stand- 
ard Car Manufacturing Company, were devoted to 
answering: “What has advertising got to do with me 
and my job at Pullman-Standard?” Entitled ‘“‘Stead- 
ier Jobs Through Advertising,” the article points out 
how and why trade journal, national magazine and 
newspaper advertisements help to sell more freight and 
passenger cars and more traction equipment in order 
to keep all the plants operating at a good rate of 
production. Accompanying photographs reproduce 
typical advertisements and show the steps involved 
in creating the copy and illustrations and making up 
the final proof. L.L. 


Chip Rocks as Hobby 


Chipping rocks with a little hammer is the diver- 
sion of members of a newly formed club of employees 
of Bird & Son, Inc., East Walpole, Massachusetts. 
Inspired by an illustrated talk given by a visiting 
amateur mineralogist, enthusiasts formed a mineral- 
ogy club, and now there are regular field trips for 
the collection and classification of native minerals 
such as beryl, tourmaline, red fluorite, babingtonite, 
organite, pudding-stone and quartz. G.B.S. 
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Survey of Management Problems: 
besseaaaie ibe Nop et od Ne a 
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“The American Way” 


QUESTION: It appears that a rapidly increasing 
number of companies are becoming interested in de- 
veloping programs to sell “free enterprise” to their 
employees. What is the thinking in your company 
with regard to this idea? What, if anything, is your 
company doing about it? To what degree is the pro- 
gram meeting your objective? If you have discussed 
“free enterprise” with your employees, how have you 
defined it? 


4 Met monthly surveys have rarely produced 
points of view as diametrically opposite as those 
found in the current poll. 

At the one extreme are the executives who zeal- 
ously assign to management the responsibility for 
selling free enterprise to employees. At the other end 
of the scale are those who appear to view with con- 
siderable alarm the possibility that management 
efforts to sell free enterprise via the printed word or 
through canned shot-in-the-arm programs may back- 
fire under the stigma of propaganda. Special criticism 
is directed by a number of cooperators at programs 
devised and publicized by some employers’ and manu- 
facturers’ associations as producing more harm than 
good. 


MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING NEEDED 


In one way or another, approximately two thirds of 
the cooperators are attempting to sell free enter- 
prise to their employees. The selling effort in more 
than half these companies, however, consists primar- 
ily of demonstration rather than word pictures. Most 
of these replies reveal the strong conviction that the 
workers’ evaluation of free enterprise must be based 
not so much on what he is told as on his day-to-day 
experience as a member of a capitalistic society. In 
practically all the replies falling into this category, 
the underlying theme seems to be that the perpetua- 
tion and growth of free enterprise hinge primarily on 
the degree to which mutual understanding between 
worker and employer is achieved. In the majority of 
cases, personal contact between the employee and his 
supervisor appears to be the avenue most relied upon 
to attain that understanding. A high percentage of 
these executives also mention additional and supple- 
mentary means of communication that have met with 
varying degrees of success, such as employee news- 
papers and magazines, posters, annual reports and 


letters from the company’s chief executive. Several 
executives believe that their unions are well equipped 
and eager to cooperate with management in this im- 
portant indoctrination activity. 

The companies which refer to their attempts over 
a long period of years to improve human relations 
appear to be reasonably assured that these indirect 
efforts to indoctrinate their employees with a clear 
concept of free enterprise are proving effective. Exec- 
utives who do not refer in their replies to this attempt 
to sell by demonstration, generally appear hesitant 
to evaluate the results of their efforts. 


WARY OF DEFINITIONS 


Very few of the cooperators have attempted to 
define free enterprise for their employees. One execu- 
tive tersely replies: “My definition of free enterprise 
is limited government, unlimited competition, free 
prices, free contracts, free profits and free losses. How 
can I give that definition to the mass of our em- 
ployees? Few of them are old enough to have experi- 
enced free enterprise, and I am afraid, therefore, that 
it is not possible to turn the clock back far enough 
for them to understand.” Several others suggest that 
the term is either too vague to define or is so com- 
plex that there is danger of disagreement over details 
even though general agreement exists. 


Other representative comments include the follow- 
ing: 


“The thinking of our company on this point is to avoid 
any specific program of this kind. We attempt to encourage 
the growth of employee understanding of free enterprise by 
demonstration rather than by precept. A recent expansion 
program at one of our mills, costing several million dollars, 
was so presented that much of the newspaper comment was 
directed toward the insurance of expanded and continued 
employment in the community. 


“In our communication to line supervisors, in the form 
of an occasional Management Digest, timely explanations 
have been made as to the function of undistributed profits 
in making possible such expansion programs. 


“We feel that we have a perpetual task in securing full 
understanding, first among our supervisors and then among 
a substantial number of our employees, as to the nature of 
our own company and our own business. We believe that 
this is a more valuable and a more attainable understand- 
ing than any concept of the system of free enterprise.” 


* * * 


“It is our belief that free enterprise cannot be sold to 
employees. Rather, it is necessary to inform employees re- 
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garding company financial and operating objectives, policies 
and practices, and to adhere to them in the administration 
of the business. It is believed that employees with a knowl- 
edge of these matters will accept the free enterprise system 
on the basis of their own judgment. 


“We are studying the most effective means of informing’ 


employees about these matters and in learning employee 
views in regard to them so that they will receive not only 
information which the management people feel they should 
receive but also information which they wish to know about. 


“Our program is not far enough along to determine the 
degree of its effectiveness. We expect to be able to do so 
within the next six to nine months.” 


* * * 


“We have not undertaken any definite program of this 
kind. The first and most important thing is to see to it that 
our employees are satisfied that the company is treating 
them with complete fairness as far as placement, salary, 
promotions, etc., are concerned and that we treat them like 
human beings and recognize their importance as individuals. 
We believe that if we can do this they will be sold on this 
company in particular and, consequently, are more likely to 
be sold on free enterprise in general. 


“We would later on like to make a special effort to give 
our employees some education in our own line of business 
so that they would recognize more clearly the purpose and 
function of life insurance. From present indications it will 
be quite some time before we can undertake anything of 


this sort.” 
* * * 


“Business must accept the additional responsibility of 
bringing home to employees the economic facts of life. This 
problem has too long been neglected by teachers, ministers, 
parents and other thought leaders where the greatest good 
could be accomplished. It is difficult for industry to change 
an adult’s thinking, but the job is not hopeless. 

“Perhaps the best way to sell free enterprise is to make 
it work. We are not too concerned about foreign isms tak- 
ing hold so long as our present system continues to function 
successfully. The real danger will come in another depres- 
sion. We also believe that it is a mistake to ram free enter- 
prise down the throats of employees without first making 
certain that supervisors and employees think well of their 
wages, their jobs and their company. While this doesn’t 
mean that we should forget to talk about free enterprise, 
it does mean that first things should come first. 

“In our company we have attempted to improve employee 
understanding of the economic facts of life through foreman 
conferences, letters from the president to the homes of 
employees, the employee magazine, reports to employees, 
and, best of all, through personal contacts with employees, 
neighbors, business leaders, teachers, ministers, etc. 

“While it is difficult to measure the results accurately, 
we believe we have made some progress. Even though this 
phase of business has long been neglected, we intend to 
continue and even accelerate our efforts in this direction.” 


* * * 
“We don’t believe in trying to sell free enterprise to em- 
ployees except by our very actions in relation to them day 
by day. 
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“The attitudes and reactions of employees represent only 
the mirrored reflection of what management under free 
enterprise is. If we so conduct ourselves in relation with 
our employees at their work places, the employees will carry 
the gospel of free enterprise in a most effective way. It 
seems to me that we insult the intelligence of our employees 
in trying to preach down to them the economic facts of life 
which the management of free enterprise presupposes to 
have a vast knowledge of—and doesn’t. Really what we 
need is for management, if it can be so identified, to preach 
the democratic philosophy of an industrial society to those 
people on the higher echelon of the management group. 


“We have had very long arms that can reach over either 
shoulder and with a few loving pats tell ourselves what a 
damn fine job we have done—when in fact we have done a 
lousy job. If we were willing to confess our sins on how 
badly we have confused the public on what free enterprise 
is and what it ought to be then I think we could find a 
fertile field and good listeners among our employees. Since 
what is past is prologue, it’s very difficult to tell our 
employees that we now have religion when we haven’t 
changed preachers. There seems to be an epidemic of free 
enterprise in the higher ranks of management. 


“Since the passage of the Taft-Hartley Act, we seem to 
feel we owe democracy a life-long debt to propagandize with 
much ado on how saintly we are. To me this is a mistake. 
The halo of these self-crowned higher management boys 
seems to fade in the eyes of everyone except themselves. 
Again, it seems to me that management can sell free enter- 
prise to its employees on a day-to-day basis as set forth in 
the Sermon on the Mount (Matthew 5-7). It can be done. 
And everybody profits and everybody likes it. 


* * * 


“We have not done a great deal toward developing a 
program to sell the free enterprise system to our employees 
except as that system may become apparent in good rela- 
tions with our employees in our day-to-day dealings with 


them.” 
* * * 


“We believe that preservation of free enterprise depends 
upon strengthened grass-roots faith in its virtues and that 
the most important way this can be done is by demonstrat- 
ing through our own corporate policies and practices that 
free enterprise works best from the individual’s own selfish 
point of view. A second way is to stimulate by some formal 
program the employee’s understanding of the general aspects 
of our economic system which coincide with his own self- 
interest. 


“We take great care in establishing adequate wage rates, 
providing opportunities for self-improvement and advance- 
ment, providing for security against sickness and old age, 
and giving recognition for meritorious work. From time to 
time, special issues of the corporate annual report, dealing 
with the free enterprise system and our company’s place in 
it, have been distributed to all employees. 


“We have no results to point to. But our reports indicate 
that the general attitude, the ‘climate,’ among our employees 
is good. 

“We have not formally defined free enterprise for cir- 
culation. To the limited degree that we have approached 
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the subject we have done so in terms of the company, the 
conditions in which it operates, its objectives and policies. 

“We are in the early stages of searching in this area, and 
we do not have tested results to report to you.” 


* %*« 


“We approve such action in principle, but we do not agree 
with some of the high-flying promotional methods which are 
being employed to some extent today. We do not intend 
to sell free enterprise as such. By giving them the maximum 
amount of information about their jobs, the products they 
make and the business, we think we can convince our em- 
ployees that our present economic system is good and should 
not be changed. We feel that when they have this informa- 
tion—when they get to know their company and understand 
its problems—their belief in free enterprise will naturally 
follow. 

“We have in mind the use of personal letters, plant news- 
papers, a radio program, newspaper advertising, talks, con- 
ferences, etc., to improve communications within the com- 
pany. 

“T think we can claim a measure of success over the years 
with the activities that have been conducted. 

“We have not defined free enterprise. It is a vague term 
and too general to have meaning. That is why we prefer to 


sell it indirectly.” 
* * * 


“Our company has not sponsored any formal program for 
selling free enterprise to its employees. The most that we 
can contribute to your survey, therefore, are general com- 
ments concerning the training of employees in industrial 
economics. 

“Effective influencing of employee attitudes in this area 
probably requires more delicacy and skill than in any other 
area. For this reason an indirect approach is probably the 
more effective. Encouraging a broad foundation of gen- 
eral knowledge through the study of principles of economics, 
business administration, etc., possibly would yield better 
results in the long run than more direct methods. The chief 
disadvantage of the packaged programs on the market today 
is that their direct approach incurs suspicion of employees, 
who are likely to discount as management propaganda the 
educational literature used. They also lack the interest value 
which might be gained by using material strictly pertinent 
to the individual company itself, which would enable the 
employee to understand his own relation to management 
and stockholders. A process of learning in which the em- 
ployee could participate would be more effective than one in 
which he is merely the recipient of a package of informa- 
tion.” * * 


“We have adopted no definite program designed to ‘sell’ 
free enterprise to our employees. The most effective and 
most permanent way to develop an appreciation of the ad- 
vantages of free enterprise is to promote a feeling of partici- 
pation on the part of employees. 


“By keeping our people informed of company progress, 
profits, plans and problems, we are convinced that it is pos- 
sible to improve their understanding of the essential work- 
ings of the free enterprise system and to remove the mys- 
tery and doubts which otherwise tend to surround it. 


“We endeavor to share with our employees the benefits 
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of the free enterprise system by constant efforts to main- 
tain high wages, good working conditions and various em- 
ployee benefits, such as group insurance, medical and recrea- 
tion facilities, and annuity plans. 

“Without any definite or planned program, we have found 
that we can sell free enterprise most effectively to our em- 
ployees by continuing efforts to emphasize the important 
part they play in the success of the business. Employees 
who understand the benefits which accrue to them under the 
system and who understand their part in the operation of 
the system will not require conscious selling by manage- 


ment.” 
* * ¥* 


“We utilize from time to time situations that arise to 
get over some of the philosophy of management and Ameri- 
can capitalism. 

“For example, all our labor negotiations are peppered 
with charts and explanations which tell some of the eco- 
nomic facts of life. Especially in a company that is organ- 
ized by unions, it is just as important to sell the labor dele- 
gates and the shop stewards as the employees, and perhaps 
more important. The shop stewards tend to be more union 
minded than management minded and they are usually 
leaders among the employees. Any economic thinking they 
may indulge in and conclusions they reach are very likely 
to get down to the other employees. 


“Another example is our employees’ handbook. We have 
carefully worded our belief in private initiative in the fore- 
word and have stated it indirectly in several other sections. 

“We do not subscribe to the ‘Jack Horner’ technique so 
often used by industry. Jack stuck his finger in a plum pie 
and upon pulling out a plum, patted himself on the back 
with his other hand and said, ‘What a good boy am I!’” 


* * * 


“We have never defined ‘free enterprise’ to employees as 
a whole either in writing or verbally. I am not quite sure 
what we would say if we were to do so but presume we 
would stress the following factors: 


_ “1. Capital is provided by private investors and no 
se agai owns more than one per cent of this company’s 
stock. 

“2. The efforts of employees and management must be 
toward making the operations of the company sufficiently 
successful to attract the investment of capital. 

3. The assumption of risk by the individuals who 
invest their capital rather than by the government. 

“4, The necessity for sufficient freedom of action to ac- 
complish the objective of making a reasonable profit. 

“5. The demonstrable gain in efficiency and initiative 


under this system which has resulted in a better living 
standard for most people. : 


at and some of my associates have some doubt as to the 
wisdom of management’s participating in a direct program 
of selling the idea of free enterprise. The effectiveness of such 
a program is subject to suspicion on the part of the workers 
that the motives of management are antagonistic to their 
own personal welfare. 


“It is my impression that the union which represents by 
far the largest number of our employees is in sympathy with 
the free enterprise system. I believe their favorable atti- 
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tude has been developed over a long period of time, and that 
they realize that workers in the oil industry are better off 
than possibly they would be under some other system.” 


+ *% 


“We hold information sessions on a discussion basis. Also, 
a ‘For Your Information’ letter, which I write on various 
company management problems, goes to the homes of our 
supervisors. 
‘ “During the past several years, we have been concentrat- 
ing on developing close bonds of understanding and coopera- 
tion with our union and its leadership. I believe that the 
next phase is to work cooperatively with the union leader- 
ship to get over to rank-and-file workers a better understand- 
ing of the economic problems of our business. This goes 
hand in hand with clarifying the essential benefits of our 
enterprise system to our entire population.” 


* * * 


“We are much in favor of in-plant education on free 
enterprise. We believe that this education should be done 
in each plant individually and in a manner which seems best 
suited for each case. Both posters and articles in our house 
organ carry this message. 

“I am not satisfied as yet that we are making enough of 
a dent. But I am also afraid that overdoing will turn edu- 
cation into obvious propaganda. So we are feeling our way 
along. 

“We have not gone in for slogans or labels such as free 
enterprise and their definitions. We are trying a more grad- 


ual approach first.” 
* * * 


“We have the usual reluctance of the average company 
on this question. If we were to attempt to analyze our 
feelings, I’m sure we would discover that we are hesitant 
because we fear that any attempt to sell free enterprise to 
our own employees might be misunderstood and backfire. 
Employer associations and some employers have directed 
so much of this sort of thing against labor unions, labor’s 
attitude and the need for more production, and so much of 
it has been tossed back at us and stigmatized as sheer prop- 
aganda by labor that most of us, I guess, have become a bit 
gun-shy. 

“If we could just stick to the indisputable facts concern- 
ing free enterprise and avoid the present tendency to defend 
and become apologetic about it we would hit pay dirt. And 
it seems to me that each employer and not his ‘association’ 
should do the job. Certainly, there is so much evidence all 
about us of what happens under both modified socialism 
and communism that we should be able to present a strong 
case for free enterprise without arousing resentment and 
creating more discord. 

“Our program is still in the discussion stage but we hope 
before long to break it out and try our wings.” 


* * * 


“Our feeling is that the American system of free enter- 
prise will not only continue but will become greater as time 
goes on if all Americans have a sound understanding and 
appreciation of the system. The average American at the 
present time does not possess such an understanding. It is 
true that they are sold on the various comforts which we 
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enjoy. However, most Americans do not know the prin- 
ciples which make these comforts possible. We believe 
that industry should have a planned program to acquaint 
our people with the fundamental economic truths and the 
why of them. 

“We are currently developing a program in our various 
plant locations to acquaint all our people with the basic 
principles of our free enterprise. We are using management 
supervisory training meetings, company and plant publica- 
tions and posters. 

“As the various programs are in their initial stages of 
presentation, it is impossible at this time to evaluate how 
they are meeting their objectives. However, it is our feeling 
that what we have done so far has been accepted by our 
people with genuine interest. 


“This is a very difficult question to answer as the defi- 
nition of free enterprise can be summed up in so many ways 
depending on the point of view of the person explaining his 
version of free enterprise. The theme we use is as follows: 
an economic system where the production and distribution 
of goods and services are performed by private individuals 
or privately owned organizations; that the property required 
in this production and distribution of goods and services is 
owned, controlled and directed by them; and that these 
persons are responsible for the use of this property and 
may enjoy the benefits of the gains or suffer the losses 
resulting from their operation.” 


* * * 


“Your survey comes at a very opportune time as our 
training department is now engaged in preparing a manage- 
ment conference series for our factory supervisors dealing 
with the subject of industrial economics. 

“As an indication of the importance which our company 
attaches to this general subject, I might mention that when 
the training department was organized several years ago one 
of the first subjects which top management indicated should 
be included in a long-range program was this subject of 
economics. As we all know, a great deal of criticism, some 
justified and perhaps a larger part unjustified, has been lev- 
eled at our system of free enterprise by various sources with 
ulterior motives. Criticism of free enterprise, attacks on big 
business, misunderstanding of profits, have appeared in the 
media of speech, press and film. Distorted logic, half- 
truths and emotional appeal have been used very effectively 
in some instances. 


“On the other hand, those who have most at stake have, 
until quite recently, been more or less silent. Consumers, as 
a group, are not organized for this type of program. Educa- 
tional institutions, although well qualified and equipped, do 
not at this time appear to have the necessary contact with 
the large mass of laboring people. Actually, at the inception 
of our program we contacted a large educational institution 
in our vicinity and found them quite willing to serve in an 
advisory capacity on such programs as we might develop, 
but quite definitely tossing the ball to us. This, of course, 
is a limited experience. Labor unions, as experience has 
shown, have as much at stake in free enterprise as any other 
group and at the national level at least, pay lip service to 
it. However, such approaches as we have seen from this 
source have an axe to grind and thus far have not shown 
anything to warrant reliance or complete confidence. The 
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conclusion would seem to be that if anyone is to do the job, 
it is up to industry. The tone of the present international 
conflict in ideology is another indication of the timeliness of 
such a program. 


“We feel that a program of this type should reach down 
to the lowest employee and requires a clear, simple presenta- 
tion of concepts. Our first approach will be through a man- 
agement conference series with the foremen. It will be a 
discussion group of fifteen to twenty foremen on a subject 
prepared and guided by a conference leader from the train- 
ing department. Foremen, in coming up through the hourly 
ranks, are naturally imbued with that type of thinking; it is 
certainly desirable that our first line of management should 
have the benefit of clear thinking. Secondly, we feel that 
foremen are presented with many informal opportunities to 
talk with employees under situations which would not be 
immediately labeled as company propaganda. 

“Briefly, the series on industrial economics will fall into 
three parts: a brief history of economic development up to 
this time; some fundamentals of economics; and these funda- 
mental3 of economics at our company. So far we have com- 
pleted three sessions out of a possible total of six to eight 
sessions, each of which is planned to cover approximately 
one and a half hours. Thought is also being given to the 
development of a series of simple and well-illustrated pam- 
phlets for distribution through the mail to employees in their 
homes. 


“Without attempting a categorical definition of free en- 
terprise, emphasis will be upon the natural working of sup- 
ply and demand in an atmosphere of free competition, with 
the state as means to the end in dignifying the individual.” 


ee 


“For a little more than a year, we have been putting out 
a weekly newspaper, mailed to the homes of all employees. 
One of our primary objectives is to sell free enterprise 
to our employees. 


“Our newspaper is improving constantly as we become 
more experienced in editing a publication entirely different 
from any ever undertaken by this company before. For 
many years, we had company magazines, etc. It is only 
during the past year that we have decided to publish a 
paper that would not only give complete news of a social 
and recreational nature, but also news of the company’s 


finances, production and sales problems, editorials on free 
enterprise, etc. 


“Our employees have both the union’s paper and the 


company’s publication mailed to their homes. They can 
take their choice of ideas.” 


* * * 


“The interest of our employees in free enterprise has 
always been one of our objectives. While we are not at 
present actively promoting the free enterprise system other 
than through a series of posters currently appearing in our 
works, we lose no opportunity to do what we may from 
time to time over the months. 


“We are not prepared to say what success we have 
achieved, although we firmly believe that unremitting cham- 


pioning of the free enterprise system has a wholesome 
effect.” 
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“To a factory worker, free enterprise is not the wonderful 
way of life that trade association publicists picture, but 
rather something as simple and yet crucial as a single com- 
pany’s promotion policy, its pay scale, the smoking rule or 
the condition of the men’s washrooms.” 


+ &- & 


“We have for a long time stressed wherever possible 
through our communication system, the free enterprise way. 


“Qur weekly employees’ paper gives ample evidence of the 
advantages of free enterprise, both by statement of fact and 
from an editorial standpoint. We have defined free enter- 
prise as the inherent right of an American citizen to work, 
live and think as he wishes without restraint, except that 
it be within the bounds of good personal conduct. 


“Further, we have emphasized from time to time in the 
minds of our employees that free enterprise and a reason- 
able profit are not necessarily detrimental to the progress of 
the laboring class because many of our entrepreneurs started 
from scratch and have enjoyed the advantages and sports- 


manship of competition.” 
* * * 


“Our company has not instituted any program to sell free 
enterprise to our employees. There are occasional articles in 
our magazine that might tend to do so. 


“Several of our executives, including myself, are members 
of groups which include clergymen and educators. At meet- 
ings of these groups the advantages of free enterprise are 
frequently discussed. We hope that the educators and 
clergymen will pass on the arguments for free enterprise to 
others with whom they have contacts.” 


* * * 


“We have been seriously attending to the problem of 
employee communication for some time. We have written 
letters mailed to the homes of employees. We have dealt 
with the question in our employee publication through a 
series of articles related to the company’s business. We have 
actively carried on training programs using the conference 
technique to establish economic truths in a simple under- 
standable fashion. These are for our supervisory organiza- 
tions and carry down to the people with whom they are in 
contact. 

“We have made no effort to restrict this material to free 
enterprise and therefore have not defined it. Before long 
we expect to do an attitude survey which may throw some 
light on how fully our program is meeting its objective.” 


* * * 


“We believe that our political and economic systems are 
so thoroughly integrated, having grown up together, that 
any sale of one should be packaged with the other. 

“We have not made any concentrated effort but take fre- 
quent opportunity in our house organ to get the advantages 
of our economic system across to our employees. We are 
also considering the pros and cons of standardized services. 
There is probably a delicate balance between underselling 
and overselling and without being timid about it, we, never- 
theless, want to proceed with realistic caution. If we are 
too obvious about it, we would probably run into a head-on 
collision with the union here, which is generally believed to 
be under Communist domination. Our workers, on the other 
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hand, are a good group of native Americans, and we want 
to make certain that our approach recognizes that fact. 
“We define free enterprise as industry or business in com- 
petition for a profit. We stress the fact that the profit 
motive has made us great and can continue to keep us on 
top. At the same time, however, we hold no brief for the 
extortionist and cartelist to whom profit, rather than the 
welfare of a nation and its people, seems paramount.” 


+ + 


We feel very strongly that we have a definite responsi- 
bility in selling and strengthening our employees’ belief in 
free enterprise. 


“We issue a special annual report to our employees in 
which accounting terms have been simplified and in which 
we depict clearly, concisely and graphically, the interde- 
pendence of stockholder, employee and customer. 


“In monthly columns appearing in all our company 
papers, I discuss some phase of free enterprise or some event 
or propaganda which has been directed against the continu- 
ance of the free enterprise system. 


“I have discussed some of the component parts of the free 
enterprise system. One column was devoted to a discussion 
of the profit system. It pointed out the necessity for reason- 
able profits and also the possibility of a company suffering 
losses. I discussed in another column who is a capitalist, 
touching on the theme that anyone who invests even a 
small sum of money to earn a return is a capitalist. Another 
topic I talked about was the necessity for production, that 
the yardstick of our wealth is what we make, not how much 


time we put in on a job!” 
* * * 


“Our experience has been rather mixed. Like many other 
companies, we felt that there was a job to be done and that 
the employees’ best interest rested with the free enterprise 
system. But we also definitely believed that any effort by 
the company to promote such a belief, unless handled with 
extreme delicacy and care, would result in a response 
exactly contrary to that which was intended. We were 
convinced that such a proposal could be pushed too far, in 
which case it would have the effect of creating antagonism 
rather than sympathy. 


“In setting out to provide some information on basic 
economics we spent a considerable sum in developing a film 
on elementary economics, using the animated cartoon tech- 
nique. Unfortunately, although the film has been completed, 
we have never been convinced that it was wise to use it 
with employees unless the preparation for the presentation 
was extremely careful. It could, therefore, hardly be said 
that we have a program, although there has been a con- 
scious effort by our employee magazine editors, and all 
others concerned with employee publications, to promote the 
general idea of free enterprise. Some of our executives have 
been making speeches on this or related subjects. Where 
we thought that their remarks were applicable, they have 
been reproduced in company publications. When reprinted 
in pamphlet forms, they have been given more or less gen- 
eral distribution to employees.” 


* * * 


“We believe it is very important—at this time, more im- 
portant than ever—to put over the message of the econom- 
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ics of our business to our employees. We are inclined to 
feel that if each individual company does this job it will do 
more than anything else to sell our free enterprise system. 


“We are, through our management group, which consists 
of everyone in a supervisory position down to the foreman, 
discussing fundamental economics with the idea that this 
is perhaps the best way to get the information on down to 
the rank and file. 

“We have only been at this less than a year, but so far 
we are convinced that what we have done is productive of 
good results and that as time goes on it should produce 


even more benefits.” 
* * * 


“We feel that American industry has a responsibility to 
acquaint its employees with the benefits of the free enter- 
prise system, and how this system has in the past and can 
in the future operate to the advantage of the employee, 
employer and the public. 

“Our efforts have been largely confined to reaching our 
employees through such mediums as our company’s em- 
ployee publication and through supplying material for inclu- 
sion in local plant publications. In addition, during the past 
year we established a Supervisory News Letter to provide 
information and facts for the members of our supervisory 
organization. 

“While we feel that our efforts have been in the right 
direction, we do not feel that we have more than scratched 
the surface. We are giving this matter considerable thought 
and study and hope to develop a more aggressive program 
during the next few months. In general, it is our feeling that 
we cannot accomplish a great deal unless our lower levels 
of supervision are acquainted with the advantages of the 
free enterprise system to a point where they can discuss the 
subject intelligently with the members of their groups. 

“We have not discussed free enterprise as such with our 
employees and have, therefore, not defined it.” 


* * * 


“We have approached this problem very cautiously and 
are concerned with teaching our supervisory staff the funda- 
mentals of economics before we attempt very much with 
our employees. In any event, we probably would not use the 
term free enterprise. 

“We have taken certain preliminary steps such as an ex- 
tremely simplified report to our employees which was pub- 
lished as an issue of our house organ. 

“Our approach in teaching basic economics is from the 
standpoint of an employee starting a business of his own and 
then recounting the various problems that would arise.” 

* * * 


“We are one of the many companies which is sincerely 
interested in presenting factual data to our employees which 
will permit a better insight into the many advantages of a 
free enterprise system. We believe that the advantages of a 
free competitive economy must be constantly kept before 
our employees through honest, truthful discussion. Such a 
procedure should stem from the need for a common under- 
standing which will improve citizenship as well as employer- 
employee relations. 

“Bach issue of our employees’ magazine contains one or 
more articles designed to furnish information which will 
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help our employees to realize how they benefit under free 
enterprise. Our other publications also include similar perti- 
nent information as do personal letters from our chairman 
of the board. 

“The measurement of results is particularly difficult 
though we have had frequent expressions of approval. 
Absence of adverse comment is also encouraging. We do not 
feel that the lack of measurable results should interfere with 
the continuance of our effort. It is an essential obligation 
of American industry. 

“We have refrained from any hard and fast definition of 
free enterprise. Sometimes such definitions draw objections 
to a detail even when general agreement exists. It appears 
that a conception of free enterprise that embraces all the 
privileges and obligations of individual equality and initia- 
tive is a more important goal.” 


* * * 


“The company believes that employees should be edu- 
cated in the economic implications of a free enterprise 
system. 

“As yet, the company has done very little about carrying 
on such programs, with the possible exception of sending 
annual statements to the employees with appropriate inter- 
pretations. We have also printed analyses of our annual 
statements in newspapers in localities in which we have 
plants or other operations. We are just beginning to set up 
an appropriate training and development program for the 
lower levels of management. It is quite necessary to open 
up lines of communications with our employees through 
their supervisors, even though we realize that this may take 
more time than the usual program of bombarding all levels 
of organization with written material.” 


S. Avery Ravuse 
Management Research Division 


Personnel Briefs 


Deductions for Welfare Fund 


A newly established fund maintained through con- 
tributions of one hour’s pay deducted tach pay period 
for eight periods is the plan Elgin National Watch 
Company employees have adopted for the support of 
community welfare activities. The first deductions 
for the Elgin Watch Employees’ civic welfare fund 
were made in the middle of October for those on both 
factory and salary payrolls. Some members of the 
fund paid their full eight-hour contributions in cash. 

The purpose of the fund as established in the dec- 
laration of trust is to provide an agency to receive 
voluntary contributions from employees of the watch 
company’s factories in Elgin, and “to disburse the 
money so received, except for such sums as may be 
necessary to cover the costs of administration, to and 
for exclusively charitable and/or welfare organiza- 
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tions, uses and purposes, at such times and in such 
amounts as may be determined by the governing 
board.” 

The governing board includes eleven trustees, seven 
of whom are employees representing various groups 
within the company. The employee trustees for the 
coming year are the president of the Elgin Watch 
Workers’ Union, the secretary of the union, a repre- 
sentative of the assembling department, the president 
of the machinists’ union, the president of the job- 
masters association, the manager of the cost de- 
partment, and the secretary and treasurer of the 
company. These seven employee-trustees elect four 
citizens of Elgin as other members of the governing 
board. Two clergymen, a civic official and a vice 
president of a local bank are serving currently on the 
governing board. 

The fund has four officers—chairman, vice chair- 
man, treasurer and secretary. Only employees of the 
company may be officers. The secretary of the fund 
is not a member of the governing board and is not 
entitled to vote. 

Membership in the fund automatically makes the 
employee member a contributor to all agencies sup- 
ported by the fund and enables him to support 
worthy causes without outside solicitation. G.B.S. 


How To Avoid Christmas Presents 


In some concerns gifts sent to employees at the 
Christmas season, particularly by those from whom 
the company has purchased supplies during the year, 
present an embarrassing dilemma. The gifts can 
hardly be returned without causing ill feeling, yet the 
recipients would much rather they had not been sent. 

A very few companies have incorporated state- 
ments of policy regarding this in their employee hand- 
books, to the effect that it is against the company 
policy for employees to receive Christmas gifts from 
suppliers. With the policy in written form, it is found 
easier to return such gifts as are received. 

Other companies attack the problem before it arises. 
That is, some time before the Christmas season they 
send courteous and cordial notes to the entire list of 
concerns from which they have purchased supplies 
during the year, asking that no gifts be sent to em- 
ployees. Thus the text of a card mailed in the middle 
of November by a public utility company reads: 


“The Purchasing Department of the XYZ Power 
Company requests that no remembrances be sent to its 
employees at Christmas time. It appreciates the spirit 
which prompts the sending of gifts, but feels that the 
practice is unsound because its only effect is to increase 
the overhead cost of doing business. Employees have 
been instructed to return any gifts which may be sent 


to them.” G.B.S. 
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Salesmen 
Combat Pessimism 


Se ee normally expect to meet resistance 
and objections in their day-to-day contacts with 
customers and prospects. But when the objection is 
rooted in apprehension on the part of the prospective 
buyer that bad times lie ahead or in his pessimistic 
view regarding the future business outlook in general 
and his future welfare in particular, the salesman’s 
job becomes more difficult. 

The prospect’s extreme cautiousness and anxiety 
during periods of uncertainty is often based on rumors 
and reports of economic phenomena of which he has 
only limited understanding. The chances are that 
these phenomena may also be equally misunderstood 
by the salesman. When the salesman finds himself 
grappling in the dark with such an unfamiliar oppo- 
nent the result is usually a sharp decline in his sales 
volume. 

The present status of world affairs is likely to be- 
wilder the average citizen. His feelings toward na- 
tional and even local affairs cannot escape the influ- 
ence of his fears. 

When the management of Botany Worsted Mills 
learned that its salesmen were running into objections 
based on pessimism, uncertainty and fear, a letter was 
written to all salesmen in the company by Charles 
F. H. Johnson, Jr., vice president and general mana- 
ger. Declaring that “we believe the country has never 
been sounder and that prosperity has never been more 
general or so evenly distributed,” the letter presented 
statistics relating to employment, wages, gross na- 
tional product, agricultural production and demand, 
and spending money in the hands of the public. These 
data were preceded by the statement: “We do think 
that a few facts will give you a clear viewpoint of 
what the future has in store for the country, our own 
business, and your earning power. All of them point 
to a continued high level of business and general pros-: 
perity.” 

Specifically, the figures indicate that national em- 
ployment was at an all-time peak exceeding even 
the war peak of 1945. Average weekly wages were 
also at an all-time peak. Savings of individuals were 
only slightly under the wartime high. Business for 
1947 might exceed the nation’s best wartime year; 
dollar volume of retail sales, for the first quarter of 
1947, was almost 10% above the level of 1946. In the 
wool textile industry, brand name merchandise was 
in record demand. 

Arming salesmen with such economic data can help 
them to overcome their own unwarranted fears as 
well as those in the minds of their immediate cus- 
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tomers. Mr. Johnson may have had that in mind 
when he stated in his letter that “. . . the predic- 
tions of self-styled economists, of government func- 
tionaries, and of politically-inclined individuals and 
groups are depressing the morale of selling staffs. 
Many merchants discuss gloomily the latest polls on 
our economic future and the probability of price de- 
clines instead of placing orders for needed merchan- 
dise. A confusing part of the whole situation is that 
our most imposing authorities on economics contra- 
dict themselves week by week in succeeding predic- 
tions and they contradict one another constantly. 
. . . We don’t want our selling staff to join the ranks 
of chart makers and economists. . . . We believe the 
country has never been sounder and that prosperity 
has never been more general or so evenly distributed. 

“Therefore,” concludes Mr. Johnson, “I hope Bot- 
any salesmen will disregard the fantastic suggestions 
that this country can talk itself into a depression in 
the midst of unexampled prosperity.” 


Eimer W. Earu 
Management Research “vision 


Plan Industrial Mobilization 


In an effort to foster interest in the complex prob- 
lems of economic mobilization incident to a future 
emergency, the Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces, Washington, D. C., has recently announced 
plans to conduct in 1948 a series of two-week training 
courses for reserve officers, educators, and industrial 
executives. Classes will be conducted in selected 
areas where there is a heavv concentration of in- 
dustry. 

Industrial executives who may be expected to fill 
key positions in the next ten or fifteen years will be 
made familiar with the fundamental problems of pro- 
curement planning, economic warfare, and industrial 
mobilization. The Army and Navy Munitions Board 
has been invited to participate in instruction con- 
cerned with the industrial mobilization plan. 

The courses will be devoted only to the most signifi- 
cant aspects of national mobilization. The instruction 
given, it is hoped, will further stimulate the inde- 
pendent thinking of industrial leaders in regard to 
this problem. Classes are scheduled for New Orleans 
from January 12-23; Birmingham from February 
9-20; San Francisco from March 15-26; New York 
from April 12-23; Pittsburgh from May 10-21; and 
Chicago from June 7-18. 

Beginning next September, it is planned to conduct 
the courses over a ten-month period. Plans include 
the larger industrial areas each year and the smaller 
centers every two or three years. J.J.S. 
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Employees’ Reaction to 
Annual Report 


F WE prepare a special report to employees on our 

financial operations, will it be read? Will the em- 

ployees understand it? Will they be interested in it? 
Is the endeavor worth while?” 

The management of McKesson & Robbins, whole- 
sale drug and liquor distributors, sought answers to 
these questions through a questionnaire sent to em- 
ployees at their homes, following distribution of the 
first annual report of company operations issued by 
the company to employees.1 The report had been 
mailed to the employees’ homes, and each company 
division had held a meeting with its supervisory em- 
ployees and, where labor contracts were in effect, with 
local union officers for a full discussion of the report. 


The following questions were asked: 


Did you receive the report? Yes.... No.... 

Did you read it? Yes.... No.... Parts of it.... 

What did you do with it? Kept it .... Showed it to 
family .... Threw it away .... 

Did you find it interesting and informative? Yes.... 
No .... To some extent .... 

Did the part about financial operations interest you? 
Yes .... No.... Was it easy to understand? .... 
Hard to understand? .... 

Would you like to receive similar reports in the future? 
WES. cme NO- Mi -. DOnit care... 


Those who had further comments or criticisms or 
who wished to ask any questions were urged to sup- 
plement their answers. It was made clear that the 
questionnaire need not be signed unless the employee 
wished to do so. 

Forty-five per cent of the 8,450 employees to whom 
the questionnaire was sent responded, and of the re- 
plies about 98% were signed. Comments were in- 
cluded on 839 replies—741 of them generally favor- 
able, 98 unfavorable in varying degrees. 

Nearly 81% of those who replied said that they had 
read the annual report. More than 69% reported that 
they had kept the booklet, and 27% had shown it to 
friends. Less than 4% had thrown it away. 

Approximately 80% said that they had found the 
report interesting and informative, and 88% were 
interested in the part about financial operations. 
About 59% said that they found the explanation of 
financial operations easy to understand. Most of the 
others failed to check whether the details were easy 


1The “Report to Employees—1946” was developed under the 
supervision of the vice president in charge of personnel with the 
collaboration of the public relations and advertising departments. 
The financial data were prepared by the treasurer’s department and 
the office of the comptroller. 
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or hard to understand, leading to the possible infer- 
ence that they were difficult but that the employee 
did not wish to admit it. More than 88% indicated 
that they would like to receive reports in the future. 

Charts, drawings and photographs were used to 
illustrate features of the special employees’ report. In 
addition to a simplified income statement and a bal- 
ance sheet (“What We Own” and “What We Owe 
and Are Worth”), the report describes features of 
particular interest to employees. Facts about employ- 
ment are provided and an article on employees’ serv- 
ice records. Other topics included in the report are 
the employees’ retirement plan, coverage of insurance 
protection, how job evaluation studies have expanded, 
and promotions made during the year. The progress 
of the various divisions of the company is described, 
and a map is presented showing the nationwide dis- 
tribution of McKesson stockholders. 

The greater part of the very small percentage of 
employee comments classified as negative were de- 
voted to the company’s profit in relation to wages. 
The majority of such critics suggested bonuses and 
plans for profit sharing. 

Most of the comments on the returned question- 
naires were to the effect that issuance of the report 
was appreciated as evidence of management’s willing- 
ness to share with employees information about the 
company not generally known to them and that it 
tended to make employees feel more a part of the 
company. The comments disclosed a desire for more 
extensive information concerning local division opera- 
tions. There were also many requests for more de- 
tailed information on group insurance, the company’s 
retirement plan and its program of job training. On 
the whole, management feels that the employee com- 
ments will be of considerable value in developing 
future reports. 

GENEVA SEYBOLD 


Management Research Division 


Launches Quality Campaign 


Recognizing the importance of attractive packaging 
to both retailers and consumers, the Bemis Bro. Bag 
Company has launched a campaign in its several 
plants for higher quality printing on its bags. Meet- 
ings attended principally by superintendents, fore- 
men, pressmen, and engravers have been held to get 
the program under way. Each participant in the cam- 
paign is urged to contribute suggestions to improve 
quality and workmanship. A contest has been 
started, giving recognition to the “Job of the Week” 
and the “Job of the Month.” The winning jobs are 
displayed in the cafeterias and written up in the house 
organ. The company believes that the campaign has 
already paid dividends. 
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Paid Sick Leaves for Salaried Employees 


[fe HAS long been the custom to continue salaries of 
office employees when they are ill. Very often, 
the employer decides each case on its merit. The 
larger companies, however, seem to feel it is more 
desirable to formulate a definite policy governing paid 
sick leaves, rather than to permit each department 
head to decide how long the clerical employee shall 
receive his salary while ill. 

By adopting a formal policy, the possibility of 
favoritism or discrimination may be eliminated. Some 
companies, however, hesitate to announce a policy 
for fear that some employees will be absent for the 
maximum annual time allowed even though they may 
not be ill. 

In the spring of 1947, Tae Conrerence Boarp re- 
ceived information from 466 companies on their sala- 
ried employees’ sick-leave policies. Of this number, 
239, or 51.3%, have a definitely formulated policy. 
while 227, or 48.7%, do not. (See Table 1.) There 
are more formal paid sick-leave plans among com- 
panies with a thousand or more employees than 
among the smaller companies. 

Companies with formal plans are almost evenly 
divided between those which extend eligibility to all 
salaried workers as soon as they are employed 
(44.8%) and those which require individuals to be 
employed for a specified period before they are paid 
while ill (55.2%). Table 2 shows that the minimum 
service requirement varies from one week to five 
years. The largest number of companies requires a 
service record of one year before the employee is elig- 
ible for sick pay. 


SICK-LEAVE SCHEDULES 


Paid sick-leave plans are divided into two general 
types. Under the one, the uniform type, all employees 
who fulfil the minimum service requirements are en- 
titled to the same number of days or weeks of pay. 
This method is in use in approximately one fourth 


1An article on paid sick leaves for wage earners appeared in the 
October issue of The Management Record. 


Table 1: Companies with Formal Paid Sick Leaves 
for Salaried Employees 


Do Not Have Forma] Plan 


Have Formal Plan 


Size of Establishment 
by No. of Employees 


Under 250n see ssi oas fe 
PEOuto OOO ere Bier teetonvere- 
¥;000't0-45999) 9) are. 
5,000 and over.......... 


Gta eect oe a 


Table 2: 


Minimum Service Requirements for 


Paid Sick-Leave Eligibility 


Total Companies Size of Establishment by No. of 
oe , Employees 
Minimum Service 
Requirements 
Under 250 to | 1,000 to} 5,000 
250 999 4,999 | and over 

Nominimum.... 107 | 44.8 25 33 43 6 
To weeke eats Q 0.8 bce a Q ia 
1 month. 19 7.9 Q 1 11 5a 
2 months. ...... 5 2.1 if 4 Fe 
8 months....... 13 5.4 2 10 1 
6 months....... 24 10.1 Q 5 14 3 
10 months...... 1 0.4 ns 1 og 
1 year... 61 25 6 15 13 Q5b 8 
EV CALS ery sine ches 6 2.5 1 he 2 3 
OO VCRTS trast eit u 0.4 1 xs 

LOCA Re eeees 132 55.2 20 gS 69 20 
Grand Total.... 239 | 100.0 45 56 112 26 


aln one company, a one-month minimum for nonexempt employees. 
bIn one company, one year for bargaining unit employees only. 


Table 3: Types of Paid Sick Leave 


Size of Establishment by No. of Employees 


Plan Total 250 1,000 | 5,000 
———_—__| Under | to to and 
No. % 999 4,999 over 
Uniform... 78 82.6 25 QI 29 3 
Graduated...... 161 67.4 20 35 83 23 
fVotal teenie 239 | 100.0 45 56 lly 26 
Table 4: Uniform Sick Leave Paid to Salaried 
Employees 
Size of Establishment by No. of Employees 
Total 
Farm Companies | tnde-| 250 | 1,000 | 5,000 
250 to to and 
999 | 4,999 | over 
No % 
1 week, less than 2 weeks... .. Oo} LEebl ONG 3a 1 
2 weeks, less than 3 weeks....| 13 | 16.7) 4a 6a 3 
8 weeks, less than 4 weeks. ... 1 13a 1 
1 month, less than 2 months. . if 9.0 Q Q 3a 
2 INONLUS, seinen ee eee 1 1.3 + 1 5 
8 THONtaS eran staueaae e 10 } 12.8 ) 2b 5 1 
Gon thsys tise kare aan 1 te! ai 1 Fes 
VainlOUssDlanseae va teqeion ail mLS) |p Oat wae 6c| Gd) le 
No maximum limitations..... 23 | 29.4) 12 Q 8 i 
Metal ween lets. edhe vee 78 |100.0] 95 | 21] 29] 8 


aln one company longer periods granted after special consideration. 

bIn one company at half pay. : - 

eln one company each: % time based on forty-hour week; paid for all remaining 
pay period plus succeeding full pay period; 6 weeks pay (in case state compensation 
cares for injury, such pay is 90% of regular salary); 30 days a year at half pay for all 
employees, full pay for exempt, supervisory and executive employees; 4 weeks full 
pay, 4 weeks half pay, 4 weeks 14 pay; receive difference between insurance and 
regular salary. : 

dIn one company each; half salary up to $40 maximum; 2 weeks full, 2 weeks half 
pay; 4 weeks full, two thirds salary through twelfth week, longer if management 
approves; 3 days for each illness, 4 weeks maximum for each illness for semimonthly 
employees; 18 weeks at three quarter pay; full salary, reviewed after one month, 
may be reduced to half pay; paid difference between salary and mutual benefit. 
association payment for 30 days. 

eln one company, limited to $10 a week. 
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Table 54: Minimum Sick Leave Given Under 
Graduated Plans 


Size of Establishment by No. 
Total of Employees 
Companies 


Minimum Leave 


ro 


_ 


LOidays tetas teins tee 


2 


OWh WO © DHHOYNRSRRE Eo 
SABWHAENIMROAD 


4 weeks full and 9 weeks half 


BAY 2c s sssale nx uegnttersix 
Various plansisas26e% -)aa cer - 


INobispecified ee eee So: 


_ 


aIn one company exempt employees get two weeks. : ; 

bIn one company difference between regular salary and insurance benefits paid. 

eIn one company each: 1 week half pay; 1 week full, 2 weeks 60% pay; 1 week 
two thirds pay, 2 weeks one third pay; 2 weeks full, 13 weeks two thirds pay; half 
month half pay; half month full, half month two thirds, 1 month one third pay. 

dIn one company each: 1 week full, 8 weeks three quarters pay; 2-4 weeks full, 
2-4 weeks half pay depending on salary; 4 weeks full, 4 weeks one third pay. 

eOne company each: 4 days full, 8 days half pay; 2 weeks full, 2 months 35% pay; 
2 weeks full and 4 weeks half pay. 


of the companies. The other type, the graduated 
benefit, is one under which the employees’ amount 
of sick leave increases in some specified ratio to his 
length of service. Approximately three fourths of the 
companies surveyed use this method. The smaller 
establishments tend toward uniform benefit sick-leave 
provisions, while most of the larger companies gradu- 


ate the benefits on the basis of length of service (see 
Table 3). 


Uniform Plans 


In the seventy-eight uniform plans, the amount of 
sick leave to which employees are entitled ranges from 
one week to the entire period of illness. Table 4 shows 
the wide variations in these plans. 


Graduated Plans 


The schedules of benefits under the 161 graduated 
plans are so different that they defy analysis except 
in the broadest terms, The minimum and maximum 
amounts provided under these plans are given in 
Tables 5A and 5B, There is greater uniformity in 
the minimum sick leave allowed than in the case of 
the maximum leave. The largest single group pro- 
vides a minimum paid sick leave of one week, which 
is followed in order of frequency by two weeks and 
one day. 
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The plans vary widely in their liberality, as is illus- 
trated by the following examples: 


a Leatth ofiSertios noun of Siok Leave 
Full Pay Half Pay 
 @1=25 yearsieeeoe- ers os eter re eee 4 weeks 4 weeks 
BS-LOVeArSe wisest o peets stereos steer teee 9 weeks 9 weeks 
10-20 Years:, von ques ros ces rere eae 13 weeks 13 weeks 
20-25 years scams jae -s0Oe tere ele ee 19 weeks 19 weeks 
25 years and Over... sacquee- oper eieee 26 weeks 26 weeks 
@ ° Lyeat. “Reto eee dee reenter 6 days 
CTR An Re MOM CoA oy IOC 305 9 days 
3) YOATS) .5c00 Ae nae ae eey 12 days 
AV YOCRTS, oats, ones cist aerate hehe efetenateta 15 days 
B years... fee «3 sa eto ae a rere 18 days 
$8 “@mionths tol yestvcw eee var 3 days 
1-6 Years). ios cewew 1-20 = ie ete 1 week 
& years;and. Over) ....ectsaatee eat 2 weeks 
Table 5B: Maximum Sick Leave Under Graduated 


Plans 


Total, Size of Establishment by No. 


Companies of Employees 


Maximum Leave 


a, Under 
% | 250 999 4,990 ~ 
Tiweelass) eeine. wen atenene Q F-tiaeee 1 1 
10 days...c..2.7beneueot eas 7| 4.3) 8 1 S| ee 
@ WeekSiiccess «. seh. Paes pe 23 | 14.5 6 6a} 10a la 
VG days. cutens age tare ait ne 4) 2.6, 8 1 ] “#3 
Over 15 days, under 4 weeks... Gy Soiree 3 3 oe 
4 weeks or 30 days..........| ll] 6.8) 8 4b} al 2 
SB weekisoc tat cae tree 1 0.6 1 we 
6 weeks... 2... gene ae ce 3 sa) Sa 
7 under 8 weeks............. Sif A LS Lele 1 
8 weeks or 2 months......... 6 327) 2 Qa 2 
1O weeks! s-Gosaec. were ee eas 2 Pg on 2a 
[2 weeksss.. cose. See ee 4 2.5 1 2 z : 
18 weeks or 3 months........ %| 4.3 2 Scl 2 
Over 13 under 26 weeks...... 4] 2.5 3 1 
S6:weekss Raset oe cere Yaka | 3 2 
52 weeksia. alee Boek ean 3 1.9 ua Q 1 
4 weeks full, 6 weeks half pay..) 2] 1.2 1 1 
12 weeks full, 40 weeks half pay. 6 $3.7 1 g 3 
6 months full, 6 months half 
BS iets tos testa! <uecteae anal 2 1.2 1 1 
8 months full, 8 months half 
POY. s civaneawragie= tewreees 2) PLS Bs g as 
Various: plans), cc. .esneueeares 40 | 25.0 ld 7e| Q2if| 11g 
ING hax Ui... senna 36..1 59:9) ae. Q 13 iT 
Not specified.c. ciscs us cree el gl te 1 1 a 
Totalyoed. os bite. oats 161 |100.0| 20] 35 | 83] 93 


aIn one company, additional time granted on special consideration. 

bIn three companies, additional time granted on special consideration. 
eIn one company, difference between salary and insurance benefits paid. 
dIn one company, 4 months full, 8 months half pay. 

, eIn one company each: half month full, 4.5 nuaite half pay; 8 weeks full, 60 weeks 
five sixths pay; 520 hours, basic pay, 520 hours half basic pay; 15 weeks full, 16 weeks 
two thirds pay, 21 weeks one third pay; 26 weeks full, 26 weeks half pay; 6 months 
full, 6 months two thirds pay; 1 week full, 52 weeks two thirds pay. 

fin one company each: nonexempt employess, 14 days’ pay including vacation, 
exempt ee full compensation for reasonable time; 1 week full, 4 weeks half 
pay; 1 week gross pay, 3 weeks base pay, 6 weeks half base pay; 10214 days pay; 
2 weeks’ pay for nonexempt, individual basis for exempt; 2 weeks full, 2 weeks half 
pay; 1 month for office employees, 4 weeks full, 2 weeks half pay for field employees; 
1 month full, 1 month four fifths pay, 1 month half pay; 1 month full, 1 month half 
pay; 6 months full, 6 months half pay; 50 days full, 50.5 days half pay; 7-9 weeks full, 
7-9 weeks half pay, depending on salary; 8 weeks full, 24 weeks one third pay; 63 days 
full, 231 days half pay; 11 weeks full, $39 weeks half pay (semimonthly employees 
2 weeks full (weekly employees); 18 weeks full, 18 works half pay; 13 weeks ful 
89 weeks half pay; 15 weeks, on special consideration to maximum of 2 years; 45 da 8 
full, 90 days two thirds pay; 2 months full, 5 months half pay; 30 weeks full, 15 wee 
half Pay, more on special consideration; 4 months full, 4 months half pay; 1 year full 
1 year half pay. ; 

gIn one company each: 265 days if eligible for mutual benefit association, 50 days if 
not eligible; 4 weeks (nonexempt employees), 6 weeks (exempt employees); 30 days 
full, 56 days half pay; 32 days full, 64 days half pay; 6 weeks less mutual benefit 
association benefit, or 6 months full, 6 months two thinds pay less workmen’s compen- 


sation; 12 weeks full and 24 weeks half pay; 18 weeks full, 39 A 
full, 15 weeks half pay, Pe a ce weeks half pay; 15 weeks 
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| Aste (Suk Se po reee ny Aes i 
Ree cr pe eee eee sHevbintis. Alniyzed tprovide: for ihe spaymicits cigent: 
WOvenin nnd Gverh.. Lee 1a weeks ployees from the first day of illness. Of these twenty- 
four companies, the majority require a waiting period 
5 ' . ° . 
month, under Tyear ITT Lp teets Of a Weeks. Seven hive a waiting period of three days, 
J yeargutnder 2 years... .........0.00- l week 2 weeks and two companies, a waiting period of two weeks. 
Sevears TOG yearsvson doc cesar vas ack 2 weeks 4 weeks 
OV ETO VATS Wns Uk Gath Benn serie oe ais 4 weeks 6 weeks ACCUMULATED LEAVE 
6 1 ene under Fen te dhs Ae Fg nce The practice of permitting employees to accumu- 
years t6 EO years)... 0.6. ce cs ese 3 weeks late unused sick leave from year to is inf 
O MOL VGars cc ck. Certs chaetnhides : taco it ues 
Oe - 4 weeks ly found, as only twenty-six out of the 239 companies 
“ef 6 months Preis be MA CCU TL a tn kee Ba re REF 1 week permitted it. The amount which could be accumu- 
UEVEAR Te «Meee ei aso OMe Seek oi 2 weeks 


WAITING PERIOD 


The universal practice under insured plans is to 
require employees to be absent from three days to a 
week before they are entitled to receive disability 
benefits. This waiting period is rarely found under 
company-paid sick-leave provisions. Fully 90% of 


lated was different in each case, and ranged from five 
days to twelve weeks. 


Only two out of 239 companies reported that they 
paid their employees in cash for the unused portions 
of sick leaves at the end of the year. 


F. Beatrice BRowER 
Management Research Division 


Prevalence of Christmas Bonuses 


PPROXIMATELY a third of the manufacturing 
establishments and two fifths of the nonmanu- 
facturing organizations studied by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1945 and 1946 were pay- 
ing their plant workers Christmas bonuses, according 
to a recent announcement. Larger percentages were 
giving them to office workers—nearly two fifths in the 
case of manufacturing establishments and nearly a 
half of the nonmanufacturing employers. 

Christmas bonuses were found to be by far the 
most common type of nonproduction bonus paid. 
They were given by more than four fifths of all the 
manufacturing and nonmanufacturing establishments 
that provided bonuses. Profit-sharing bonuses ranked 
second in frequency. In some establishments more 
than one type of bonus was paid. 


IT’S UP TO MANAGEMENT 


On an annual basis, few instances were found in 
which nonproduction bonuses raised hourly pay by 
as much as one cent for plant workers and two cents 
for office workers. Such payments appeared to be 
associated with particular industries rather than with 
geographic location. 

In releasing these figures, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics emphasizes that nonproduction bonuses are 
not related. to the output of individuals or groups of 
workers and should not be confused with the use of 
incentive methods of pay. The bonuses are not paid 
frequently enough, nor are they sufficiently regular 
in amount, to be associated with hourly rates of pay. 


The decisions as to whether a bonus will be paid and 
how large it will be are generally subject to the dis- 
cretion of management alone. 

In most cases the nonproduction bonuses studied 
applied to all workers rather than to specific categor- 


Payment of Christmas Bonuses, 1945-1946 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Plant Workers Office Workers 


aype of Industry No. of |% Paying] No, of |%Paying 
Estab- | Christ- Estab- Christ- 


lishments} ,,™4S__| lishments| _ ™ 
Bonuses Bonuses 


Manufacturing Establishments 


Apparelitan sf: 2,261 20 1,470 29 
Chemicals yc apr ie a> petioles 999 37 946 38 
Metal working................| 6,647 39 6,002 43 
extilers. cateat.< ile e ems ee saaG 30 1,251 34 
All manufacturing!............ 15,636 33 | 13,080 38 
Nonmanufacturing Establishments 
Automobile repair shops.......| 1,399 26 b b 
Clothing'storesinctanen sere 759 55 597 54 
Department stores............ 355 48 341 47 
Electric light and power.,..... 130 22 125 23 
Limited price and variety stores.| 1,441 74 1,075 78 
Power laundries.............. 1,621 21 1,220 25 
Wrarehousingi gens. qoiieein ste: 724 34 674 38 
Total, nonmanufacturing....| 6,429 41 4,032 AT 


Includes other manufacturing industries not shown separately. 

aOffice workers were not covered in the study of automobile repair shops 
ies of employees, but generally workers did not share 
equally in the amounts distributed. Bonuses usually 
varied with length of service, the total amount earned 
annually, number of weeks worked in the year or 
other factors. G.B.S. 
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We're Having a Christmas Party 


OMPANY Christmas parties are here again. In 

some plants and offices they were never discon- 
tinued. Through the pressure of the war years, heavy 
working schedules allowed little time for planning 
festivities, refreshments were rationed and toys large~ 
ly unobtainable, but nevertheless in many concerns 
that had been in the habit of inviting children to their 
parties, Santa Claus appeared on schedule. 

As for the rest—last year with more than a year’s 
breathing space since the end of hostilities, many a 
company that had lost contact with the North Pole 
picked up the telephone and got things going. The 
Christmas party was resumed as a tried and true 
means for promoting good fellowship among workers 
and for bringing families within the friendly company 
circle. 


FAMILIES INVITED 


In a survey of personnel practices made last sum- 
mer, THE CONFERENCE Boarp asked about Christmas 
parties. Forty per cent of 474 companies reported 
that it was now their practice to give a Christmas 
party for all salaried workers, paid for by the com- 
pany, and an additional 10% noted that they had 
parties for separate departments rather than having 
a big company party. 

Among wage earners, the percentages were smaller, 
but still considerable. In 28% of 360 companies who 
reported on their yuletide practice, there are Christ- 
mas parties for all wage earners, paid for by the com- 
pany, while 7% more have separate departmental 
festivities. 

Wives and husbands are invited to half of the 
parties given for wage earners, and children are asked 
to 28% of them. Three per cent of the companies 
have separate parties for children. Fewer of the office 
parties are family affairs. In 28% of the parties given 
for salaried employees, wives and husbands are in- 
vited, and 16% of the parties include children. An- 
other 5% have separate parties for children. 

To some extent these figures are overlapping. That 
is, two distinct sets of companies contributed data 
on practices. Practices of one group relate to their 
wage earners and those of the other group apply to 
salaried employees. But most of the companies in 
both groups employ both wage earners and salaried 
employees, and when it comes to Christmas parties, 
especially where office and factory employees are at 
a single location, the practice applying to one cate- 
gory of employees may apply to the other. Unless 


there are separate departmental or divisional parties, 
in many organizations everyone attends the same 
party, from the president down. 

Last year, Christmas fell in the middle of the week, 
on Wednesday. Some company parties were held as 
early as Friday, the thirteenth, probably because they 
were at hotels, and reservations are difficult to obtain 
in the holiday season. More of the festivities—the 
dinners and dances held in hotels, club houses and 
other public gathering places—were arranged for eve- 
nings of the week end immediately preceding Christ- 
mas. 

Many of the informal parties planned by individual 
departments, such as those which are held in the 
working area with a caterer perhaps sending in re- 
freshments, were held the day before Christmas, 
although even in such instances some preferred the 
Friday before the holiday, either the lunch hour or 
just before quitting time. 


FOR ADULTS ONLY 


The type of party given for adults varies from the 
informal small luncheon to a formal dance in the 
largest ballroom in the city. Door prizes, such as 
turkeys or baskets of fruit, are frequently given and 
vaudeville acts put on for entertainment. The com- 
pany orchestra, band, quartet or glee club, the em- 
ployee who can sing a solo or play an accordion, the 
file clerk who can pull a downy chicken from an un- 
suspecting guest’s pocket—all have an appreciative 
audience. Decoration, eats and entertainment are, as 
ever, chief ingredients of the successful Christmas 
party. 

Sometimes the company’s Christmas party is used 
as an occasion for announcing good news affecting 
employees. Last Christmas season, for instance, after 
a program of music and magic, employees of the Mine 
Safety Appliance Company of Pittsburgh, Pennsy]- 
vania, were told at their party of a wage dividend 
that had just been passed by the board of directors. 
At the Standard Register Company’s party in Day- 
ton, Ohio, a Christmas bonus was announced, and the 
executive vice president of the company awarded 
watches to 25-year service employees. 

The latter party, held in neighbor National Cash 
Register Company’s huge auditorium, was planned 
for employees’ families as well as for Standard Regis- 
ter workers. An entertainment agency put on a stage 
show, and Santa with his helpers gave the children 
presents, candy and popcorn balls. 
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While Santa Claus appears at many a company 
party for adults only, Christmas is so generally recog- 
nized as a children’s holiday that many companies 
design their Christmas parties especially for em- 
ployees’ children, with mothers and fathers permitted 
to tag along. In some companies the employee en- 
titled to attend the children’s Christmas party need 
not be a parent. The Eastman Kodak Company, for 
example, in addition to mothers and dads, invites 
uncles and aunts, elder brothers and sisters—all em- 
ployees who wish to accompany small relatives. 


LIMITED TO CHILDREN 


Admission to the Carrier Corporation’s Christmas 
party for children last year in Syracuse, New York, 
was by ticket and limited to children from two to 
twelve years inclusive, with one adult per family. 
More than 2,000 children streamed through the doors 
of a local motion picture theater, where the party was 
held, Saturday morning, December 14. 

The program opened before nine o’clock, with com- 
munity singing. An orchestra provided accompani- 
ment for Christmas carols sung by a church boys’ 
choir, and children in drama classes sponsored by the 
municipal recreation department staged the nativ- 
ity scene in pantomime. Carrier’s president talked 
briefly, after which a magician mystified the children 
and a juggler accompanied his feats with humorous 
patter. In the midst of singing by the Memory Lane 
Boys, Santa Claus arrived in a great hullabaloo, pre- 
ceded by clowns tooting horns. Santa took part in 
the act on the stage, singing to his own piano accom- 
paniment. After this, the house lights dimmed and 
four reels of popular cartoons were shown. As the 
partially quieted youngsters left the theater, each was 
handed a gift—a well-filled stocking for the smallest 
children, games for the older boys and girls. 

The plan of giving the youngsters their gifts when 
leaving the Christmas party was tried out for the first 
time by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company in 
Akron last year and contributed an improvement on 
previous parties, according to company representa- 
tives. 

Goodyear holds its children’s party each year in 
the huge Goodyear gymnasium. Each year, it seems, 
the doors have to be opened earlier to accommodate 
the crowds. Last year, when the party was on the 
Tuesday before Christmas, many children with fath- 
ers and mothers were waiting to enter at six a.m., 
and it was estimated that more than 20,000 Goodyear 
girls and boys swarmed through the gymnasium dur- 
ing the day. The Goodyear band played most of the 
time and a marionette show proved a big attraction. 
A tremendous panda and a foorty-foot candy cane, in- 
flated balloons made by the company for the Macy 
parade in New York City on Thanksgiving Day were 
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on display. Santa Claus was on hand to receive last- 
minute instructions about gifts for Christmas. 


SANTA BY AIR 


In California, where usually the weather can be 
counted on for cooperation, the Los Angeles Goodyear 
plant decided to have its children’s Christmas party 
the Saturday morning before Christmas, out of doors, 
next to the airdock. This treated the children to the 
joyous sight of Santa arriving in a blimp. A large 
assortment of toys heaped around a glittering Christ- 
mas tree included dolls, trucks, airplanes, popguns, 
sewing sets and games, as well as candy. All Good- 
year employees’ children, twelve years of age and 
under, were invited to this party. Tickets of admis- 
sion were passed out by department supervisors to 
employees with children, 

Children with fathers who manufacture aircraft 
naturally would expect Santa to use this method of 
transportation rather than the old-fashioned reindeer, 
no matter how fleet of foot. Thus while Santa stepped 
from a blimp at Goodyear, at the Atlantic Division 
of Pan American World Airways, he taxied up to the 
hangar on North Beach in a plane, Saturday after- 
noon before Christmas. 

A professional magician helped to entertain the 
audience here, and five small girls sang and danced. 
Refreshments were served in the company cafeteria. 
This party was planned by the PAA Athletic and 
Social Club for all employees’ children between the 
ages of three and ten. 

While professional help is often obtained in put- 
ting on Christmas parties for children, efforts are 
made, too, to have the guests, themselves, participate, 
usually through group singing. The employees’ club 
of the Aluminum Company of Canada at its annual 
children’s Christmas party last year facilitated this 
through distribution of a “Peter Rabbit’s Song Book” 
filled with the words of songs and carols and illus- 
trated with drawings of famous nursery rhymes and 
cartoon characters. Movies were shown during the 
Saturday afternoon party, and clowns and Superman 
helped to keep things lively. 


GIFTS THAT FIT THE AGE 


Information obtained in advance from the chil- 
dren’s parents when applying for tickets enables 
Santa Claus at a company party to present gifts 
suited to the child’s age and sex. At the Hooker 
Electrochemical Company at Niagara Falls, special 
attention is paid to this. Last Christmas, the babies 
less than one year of age who attended the company’s 
Christmas party in a local high school auditorium 
early Thursday evening, December 19, received boxes 
of attractive colored plastic balls. The one- and two- 
year olds got pull toys. Metal trucks, western ranch 
outfits, mechanical toys and games, construction sets 
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and tea dishes were given to children a few years 
older. Nine- and ten-year old boys were given chem- 
istry lab sets or games, while girls of this age were 
delighted with bright colored mittens. The oldest 
boys were pleased with scout knives and the girls with 
pearl necklaces or silver pins. Characters who stepped 
from the pages of Mother Goose provided entertain- 
ment, which was climaxed by the arrival of Santa 
Claus. 

Delco Products Division of General Motors invites 
the children from two local.orphans’ homes to its 
Christmas party in Dayton, Ohio, as well as the 
children of its employees. Last year, approximately 
8,000, including adult escorts, turned out to see the 
three performances of a Christmas show presented 
under the auspices of Delco’s 25-Year Club, Saturday, 
December 21. A playlet, “The Birds’ Christmas 
Carol,” a xylophonist, acrobats, spectacular roller 
skaters and trained Australian cockatoos made up the 
entertainment. Santa Claus presented each young- 
ster under twelve with a box of candy and a gift. 

A fashion show displaying swim suits, sun clothes, 
tee shirts, sweaters and winter sports outfits made by 
the Jantzen Knitting Mills, in Portland, Oregon, con- 
tributed to the entertainment at that company’s 
Christmas party given for employees, their relatives 
and friends last year. The program was divided into 
four parts: miscellaneous acts including a drum ma- 
jorette act, free hand sketching, tap dances and music 
by a company chorus; the style show; movies, Santa, 
a Christmas tree and Christmas stockings for the 
children; and, finally, dancing for the adults. 

During the evening party for Beech Aircraft Cor- 
poration employees and their families in Wichita, 
Kansas last Christmas season, tickets were drawn 
to determine three lucky families who had their pic- 
tures taken with Santa Claus. Each member of the 
families received a copy of the photograph free. The 
program early in the evening (Saturday) was de- 
signed for children; dancing for the adults came later. 

Sunday afternoon, December 22, was chosen as the 
time for the 1946 Christmas party for children of 
employees of the Closure and Plastics Division of the 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company; the place, the ball- 
room of a Toledo, Ohio, hotel. While Christmas mov- 
ies were being shown and a magician was performing, 
at intervals the children could hear Santa approach- 
ing. This was made possible by means of a special 
two-way hookup with Santa who could be heard call- 
ing to his reindeer as he neared Toledo, urging them 
on so that he might arrive to give each awaiting child 
a special gift. 

The Peoples Gas Club, employees’ association of 
the Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company of Chi- 
cago, maintains a long tradition of sponsoring Christ- 
mas shows for employees’ children. Last year two 
identical performances were given in the auditorium 
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of the Civic Opera Building the Saturday afternoon 
immediately preceding Christmas, at one o’¢lock, and 
at three. The theme of the show was “Cinderella’s 
Dream of Christmas.” Each child in the audience 
received a package of candy from the club. 


A CUSTOM SINCE 1911 

In Crockett, California, home of the California & 
Hawaiian Sugar Refining Company, employees and 
their children participate in a traditional community 
party whose unbroken history extends back to 1911. 
All boys and girls under twelve living in Crockett and 
all youngsters of Crockett C and H employees of the 
same age living out of town are entitled to gifts at 
the Christmas party. 

Thirty-five years of experience has taught Crockett 
how to put on an enjoyable Christmas party for all 
ages. The biggest share of excitement is planned for 
the children. On the morning of the party day—last 
year it was Saturday, December 21—youngsters of 
six and under were welcomed by Santa Claus in the 
high school auditorium with parents or with older 
brothers and sisters. After seeing cartoon movies, 
they filed past a toy counter to get a toy, a box of 
candy and either a popcorn ball or gingerbread man. 

In the afternoon, children between the ages of six 
and twelve saw a performance of Dickens’ “Christmas 
Carol” and got their presents. All children of C & H 
employees had been registered by their parents ahead 
of time at the company’s personnel office and had 
been issued toy tickets. Adults were welcome to the 
afternoon performance of the play and also to the 
evening performance. After the play there were 
dances at the Grammar School Auditorium and the 
community club house. 

Most of the company-sponsored parties which in- 
clude children, it will have been noted, consist of 
carefully planned, fast moving entertainment pre- 
sented early in the day before a seated audience, with 
the excitement of distribution of gifts reserved for 
the end. At small parties games may be played, but 
these are not advisable, experience has shown, when 
lively guests number in the hundreds and thousands. 


GENEVA SEYBOLD 
Management Research Division 


Better Service for Passengers 


Pullman car service employees—conductors, porters, 
attendants, bus boys—have just completed a nation- 
wide series of conferences devoted to better service 
for the passengers. Many of those in attendance ex- 
pressed appreciation to management for holding these 
conferences. Led by service inspectors, the meetings 
were extremely well attended, in many cases 100%. 
Comments and suggestions were more numerous and 
valuable than ever before. W.W.M. 


SIGNIFICANT LABOR STATISTICS 


Source: Tae Conrerencs Boarp, unless otherwise indicated 


1947 Percentage Change 
Item Unit 5 Year pled Latest 
Sept. Aug. July June May Apri Dobs are se 

Previous Year 


Month! | Previous 


——— 
——$—$————— | | ———————_ | 


Billing machine operator............ mode in dolla 

Calculating machine or Comptometer oper.|| mode in dallas sits et ae ee Kai Ht 

n CODOVOL PIN enone ren coche mode in dollars cae Aske ieee Rae heh 28 
sa hs Menace eee com ee oe mode in dollars hop ere Lee 85 

Telephone switchboard operator........ .|| mode in dollars ei ths here ae me 42 

Senior copy typist..........cccscecsces mode in dollars coe ene piers ee iis 36 


msumers’ Price Index 
‘ood 1923 =100 164. 


Peer eereees 
Thee i Swe eee 6 ewe Clee et ee ke ee f 


: 7 3 
Housing........ 1923 =100 91.0 91.0 91.0 
IR tia eS ear Sy o duicirn Se = 91.0 91.0 0 
acorn SOnitie HUI Atta ee eee 1923 =100 108.3 107.6 107.2 107.2 99.7 +0.7 48:6 
ee Ss. HTP T eee eee eee e nee e ence nee 1923 =100 124.4 |r 124.4 124.2 124.4 111.4 0 +11.7 
Reo HL Oeate Uae tC kee Me itn aise oni 1923 =100 92.2 90.7 90.1 90.0 88.0 +1.7 +4.8 
os and lig ie itveiaca Ry shaker Oe ere ceo KN wTRTS 6 1923=100 106.4 106.0 102.4 101.1 99.9 +0.4 +6.5 
See ae ES cc a aa 1923 =100 66.6 66.6 65.4 66.6 66.9 0 -0.4 
eee: MOIR TIRE Ree OR Chie Net ien sce ee aes 1923 =100 95.0 95.0 95.0 95.2 94.5 0 +0.5 
at ap Mine conn Miers 12M Sib ee «Rie G'S''6 Sp eLEo 19238 =100 129.9 |r 129.5 129.1 128.0 120.2 +0.3 +8.1 
= ere ROR cee slo EN AME Cee «acs 1923 =100 130.2 |r 128.2 126.6 125.4 aeneve SAE 114.7 +1.6 | +13.5 
aieiena te rs) oldollars Rants. ek oe dollars .768 |r .780 .790 .797 ade weet .872 -1.5 | -11.9 
IRPSEAS Nis canna coe ence a: wikvsiaisveey cea So 1 93. = ee . 
Steiken (BLS) 5-39 = 100 160.3 158.4 ssf | 156.0 156.1 144.1 +1.2 | +11.2 
Beginning in period.................. number Pp 200 825 300 350 425 460 499 || -38.5 | -59.9 
Workersinvolyeds 0 ric see. fe re. thousands p %5.0 600.0 | 356.0 || -37.5 | -78.9 


S'S'3 
_ 
ro 
Oo 
Oo 
S 
ra 
> 
2 
oO 
oO 
rs) 
i=) 
i=) 
i=) 


thousands p 2,000 |p 2,500 | 4,200] 3,750| 5,700] 7,750| 4,880 || -20.0| -59.0 


Turnoverrates in manufacturi’g (BLS) 


> om REE dos Pu neea ey ies os per 100 employees p 54 |r 4.6 4.7 5.4 5.2 6.6 || +17.4 | -18.2 
3 2 Rage eee ae per 100 employees CD |p te 3.1 3.5 8.7 5.3 |} +29.0 | -24.5 
shai BMEOURe rcat te claa dost oh «parc as per 100 employees je oil 3 al a ol 2 0 -50.0 
ECHAL LCS sralele ecrerst x avecsieiciont e's reise ses per 100 employees P 4 4 4 4 4 A 0 0 
ERYOUGGE cOsbincswsecowurestessnvens per 100 employees p 9 1.0 1.1 1.4 1.0 .7|| -10.0, +28.6 
PS CCESSTOLIS 2a I oo. rov5 carols d Aloha, sass mr per 100 employees p 62 \r 4.9 5.5 4.8 5.1 7.0} +6.1 | -25.7 
Wage Earners 
All manufacturing industries (BLS) 
Harnings, ROurly, wckwwree frais. os 30/00! average in dollars}} .... 1,238 |r 1.281 | 1.926] 1.207 | 1.186| 1.112] 40.6] +11.3 
weekly. nec cone t faire » Cis vi, average in dollars a ieis 49.21 Ir 49.04 | 49.83] 48.44] 47.50] 44.99 +0.3 +9.4 
Hours per production worker.......... average per week |} .... 39.8 39.8 40.2 40.1 40.1 40.5 0 lied 
Twenty-five manufacturing industries 
Marnings, hourlyvpenscs oo ss css oss average in dollars | 1.383 |r 1.867 | 1.354] 1.347] 1.829] 1.804) 1.229 +1.2} +12.5 
WOECKI Yi cece cevelnseait nr eae average in dollars | 55.83 |r 54.29 53.61 54.25 53.65 | 52.79} 49.14 42.8 | +13.6 
Hours per production worker.......... average per week 40.4 39.7 39.7 40.8 40.4 40.5 40.0] +1.8]) +1.0 
Employments. .cc.sc + seven cence aad 1923 = 100 197.38 126.2 125.5 127.4 127.9 128.6 199.7 +0.9 +3.7 
POtal MAM NOUS, cee cee aivicrs + ose 1923 =100 104.5 101.8 101.3 104.3 105.0 105.8 99.8 +2.7 +4.7 
Bayrolispetr aa csenivocce see se ess > 1923 =100 267.1 |r 257.4 252.9 | 259.8 257.8 | 255.1] 226.6 +3.8 | +17.9 
Wage-rate increases.............+005: average per cent 5.9 6.9 7.4 8.7 9.1 7.2 YOM eects Serer 
Production workers affected.......... per cent 2.9 3.9 4.8 8.6 18.5 6.8 1.8 
Manufacture and distribution of gas 
Parningss DOWNY coenet wee a ee eiee «3s average in dollars|}_ .... fea ari 1.261 .... {a 1.206 | 1.126 |} +4.6] +12.0 
WeeLIVae es sneaee cae o res ste average in dollars} .... Ae ra 53.12] .... |a 53.41] 47.18 -0.5 | +12.7 
Hours per wage earner..........+.-++- average per week “ONC KE rere eb 41.5 Se 41.3 -5.3 +0.5 
Generation and distribution of electricity 
Harnings) hourly I< fo-is.are jones average in dollars || .... Bay ais 1S95) |) eee) la S16) el S77 1-620) | --852. 
week lvien, cc. co sisters «0 eiaint ot average in dollars || .... 5a Sa 60.94| .... |a 56.48] 54.84] +7.9] +11.1 
Hours per wage earmer..........+++++: average per week aaa Fe bacee iret 42.7 iti ol Cheat ek 42.4 +1.2 +0.7 
Class I railroads? 
Earnings, hourly.......5..022+-6-.5-0 average in dollars |} .... ateryt Teale) alent? ty) healed tedden ha bey 0.3 -0.6 
WEEKLY seanincanye qaite se Wein average in dollars} .... ake oe 57.82 | 58.36 | 57.52 | 58.23} 59.29 -0.9 -2.5 
“Real” weekly earnings............+.-.|| 1923=100 Ste lave dete 153.9 | 156.9] 155.6 | 157.3) 174.6 -1.9} -11.9 
Hours per wage earner..............+: average per week on Air comets 49.4 49.7 48.9 49.6 50.4 0.6 =—2.0 
Agricultural wage rates per month? (BAE)| average in dollars} .... Aero 103/00) er: « sats 96.20] 96.40] +7.1] +6.8 
VI EHAD OAL os: cfeetetert oslo. aieyerelin er e:d esiee ait average in dollars || .... neo. 9870) lt ate. Aric 91.50] 92.00) +7.9| +7.3 
WUT HhOUG DOANGaMisine seiecieceran c+ ere arose average in dollars ae one 114.00 Forks tk 107.00 | 106.00 +6.5 +7.5 


New York City metro. area, seventeen 
manufacturing industries 

Earnings, hourly..........-.++++++++: 

eekly a seialss cae siersiaiketn a o's 

er production worker.......... 


average in dollars | 1.401} 1.389 | 1.878} 1 384 | 1.867] 1.848] 1.252) +0.9 
average in dollars 57.30 54.87 66.08 57.30 56.05 55.20 51.33 +4.4 | +11.6 
average per week 40.9 89.5 40.7 : 41.1 41.0 +3.5 0.2 


1Changes in Agricultural Wage Rates are quarterly. 2As of first day of month. 
*Derived feat Laterstate Commerce Commission reports. aJanuary, 1947 


Hours 


pPreliminary rRevised 
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354 THE CONFERENCE BOARD 


Consumers’ Prices 


Still Rising 


Re prices of living essentials in the United 
States have advanced steadily since March, 
1946. In September, Tae Conrerence Boarp’s con- 
sumers’ price index reached 130.2 (1923=100), an 
increase of 1.6% over August and of 13.5% over Sep- 
tember a year ago. An acceleration in the rate of 
price increase becomes apparent when comparison 
is made with the July-August increase (1.2%) and 
the June-July rise (0.9%) earlier this year. 

The greatest rise (3.3%) was shown by the food 
component. This increase was more than twice as 
great as that of the other budget components com- 
bined. 

Most items in the food budget advanced from mid- 
August prices, particularly meats, butter, eggs and 
lard. Scattered decreases were noted, however, in 
prices of vegetable lard substitutes, oleomargarine, 
white cabbage, and prunes. The effect on cereal prices 
of the federal grain-saving program was not yet evi- 
dent. 


ALL ALONG THE LINE 


Except for housing, which was not surveyed in 
September, fractional month-to-month increases oc- 
curred in each of the other major categories. The 
advance in clothing prices amounted to 0.7% and 
reflected a boost of 1.7% in the cost of women’s 
apparel. An annual survey of women’s fall and winter 
coats and of men’s overcoats, topcoats, and winter 
underwear indicates general increases over last year’s 
full-season price levels for comparable garments. 


November, 1947 


The 0.4% advance in the fuel and light component 
may be traced to higher bituminous coal and coke 
prices. No change was reported in the cost of utilities 
for September. 

Laundry starch, gasoline, and other miscellaneous 
items rose slightly over the month, bringing the sun- 
dries index up 0.3%. 

Every urban area surveyed in September showed 
over-all price increases since August. Fifty-seven, or 
more than 85% of the total number reporting, ex- 
perienced price advances of 1.0% or more. 

The purchasing value of the 1923 dollar fell to 76.8 
cents in September, a drop of 1.2 cents from the 
previous month and 15.6 cents from its level in June, 
1946, the last month during which price controls were 
operative. 

Fiorence S. GEIGER 
Statistical Division 


_ Consumers’ Price Index 
Source: Tot ConFERENCE BoarD 
Index Numbers: 1923=100 
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CLOTHING 


ALL ITEMS INCLUDE FUEL AND LIGHT 


$0 L preven 
1929 1935 1940 1946 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 


CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX FOR THE UNITED STATES, AND PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 


Date 


1946 September........ 


Fuel and Light 


Women’s Total? Electricity 


December........ 123.2 | 149.3 91. 
Annual average*| 113.2 127.7 91.0 99.2 110.9 87 66.9 94.5 119.9 88.6 
1947 Moreh... .34...5- 124.8 152.3 91.0 108.2 124.4 92.0 101.4 66.8 94.4 126.9 80.1 
ae a's eb ee: I 125.4 153.3 91.0 107.2 124.4 90.0 101.1 66.6 95.2 128.0 79.7 
hunt i «ic ROG . a - aaa 107.2 124.2 90.1 102 4 65.4 95.0 129.1 79.0 
EP ide ir , 0 107.6 124. 
Fl ae Basie Satie , ry bas 90 - 106.0 66.6 95.0 129.5r 78 .0r 


Percentage Changes 
Aug. 1947 to Sept. 1947.. | +1.6 | +3.3 0 O50 
e188 | 


+1.7 
+4.8 


+0.4 
+6.5 


0 0 +0.3 -1.5 
| +11.7 -0.4 | +0.5 | +8.1 | -11.9 
‘Data on housing collected twice annually, June 15 and December 15, It is assumed no chan has occurred since June 15. 


"Includes fuel as well as electricit d gas. i 
‘Average of four quarter] denen * Hoy pe tg fo besa agt al 
aBased on food prices for Soptaminr 16, 1946, 


Sept. 1946 to Sept. 1947. +25 .3 0 +8.6 


CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR SIXTY CITIES 


Source: Tue Conrerence Boarp 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity di in pri J 
J VOT shor ty differences in price level or standards of living. They sho 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with fia for oh bie 


Index Numbers 


Jan., 1989 =100 Index Numbers 


Jan., 1939 = 100 


Percenta 
Changes” 


ca ni sar 1946 Aug. 1947 | Sept. 1946 
Sept. 1947 | Sept. 1947 Sept. 1947 Sept, 1947 


—_— 
| | | CCU —_ | ——_______ | || | 


Percentage 
Changes 


Begone +2) : F 2 IBS Pee ee 221.9 | 213.87] 170.4 |] +8.8 | +30.2 
peecrs: ; -1 | Housing'............] 105.8] 105.8] 105.8 0 0 
ee ; -1 | Clothing............] 150.4] 149.47] 138.4]/ 40.7] +8.7 

eters React ; f k : : Fuel and light.......] 103.8] 103.8 96.5 0 +7.6 
Sse ee ‘ ; -1 | Housefurnishings....] 145.4 | 142.67] 132.3] +2.0| +9.9 
SAeeeee -4 | Sundries............] 187.1 | 187.87] 126.5 | -0.1 | -++8.4 

Naren 154.8r] 185.9} +1.8 | +16.0 


Ce i i i a ees 
a ay 


Se tee wee wee 
a ce oy 


et 
Ce ay 


sete eee 


ad 
ee ee 


+2.5 | 415.7 


Baltimore 
eae Ee: 5] 43.6 | +24.4 oe Pe res Pet 210.0 | 204.2} 163.1} +2.8| +28.8 
Clothine Oe ehh fit : : : 0 Me | Housing’. vies os sean « 109.7 | 109.7] 109.7 0 0 
Fuel or is ht oi . . : +2.0 | +10.1 vee een eeees 157.3 157.7 141.2 0.38 | +11.4 
Hounefucnichi seats Hiss : : Fuel and light....... 122.6} 121.6] 109.6] +0.8] +11.9 
dao shings..... : : : ; Housefurnishings....] 152.2 | 149.87] 183.1} +1.6 | +14.4 
AEA a nn neon : 3 : : SUNATES 5 sai cane <n 142.4] 142.1] 184.4] 40.2] +6.0 
Weighted Total +1.9 | +14.3 
Birmingham 
Food... EEE op 7] +8.6 | +21.7 | Food...........005. 204.4| 201.8] 162.4] +1.3| +25.9 
C erika re ee : ; : 0 On | Housing. ci. <<. ai 105.6 | 105.6} 105.6 0 0 
- es mun ee Ba ; : ‘ +0.8 | +9.1 | Clothing............ 153.1] 151.8] 187.1 ]/ +0.9] 411.7 
Ht: and light........ ; : é 4 | Fuel and light....... 89.1 89.1 89.1 0 0 
ousefurnishings : : : .7 | Housefurnishings....] 146.9] 146.9] 135.2 0 +8.7 
Bont Wi a seieso ath ; : 3 : AB; [Ph SUNATICS: & sispie 1s ats « UST. GleiS 7. So eelo lel +0.2} +5.0 
Weighted Total Weighted Total....} 149.1] 148.2| 183.3 ]/ +0.6] +11.9 
Boston Dayton 
Food...-...-.0000. Pood chen tga. os oe» 210.1 | 202.0] 165.1] +4.0 | +27.3 
Housing'............. , : : 0} Housing'............ 106.4 | 106.4} 105.9 0 +0.5 
Clothing. -«:.........- ; : : +0)'| Clothing; 2. act... <0 os 145.8 | 146.97} 133.2 0.7 | +9.5 
Fuel and light........ : 3 i .5 | Fuel and light....... 127.2} 126.7] 110.4]) +0.4] +15.2 
Housefurnishings. .... ; 7 ; a .9 | Housefurnishings....] 160.9} 162.9] 142.2 -1.2 | +13,2 
Sts Fee) a ee ee eee ; : : 30°] Sundries, <2 54.0564 « 135.7 | 185.7 | 129.2 0 +5.0 
Weighted Total +1.2 | +12.2 Weighted Total....] 155.2 152.9 135.9 +1.5 | +14.2 


Bridgeport Denver 

Food, To re ae 5 ‘ ; EEL EO) | EOS 4d IP MOO sa pee, 4 sis ottige:< 207.1 203.5 168.3 +1.8 | +23.1 
Housing'............. : , : 0 Om Housing ie. <5 cme: 105.5 | 105.5 | 105.6 0 -0.1 
Clothing. ss asueeeeses é , . -0.1 =RAS i) lOLMN Shelia ssp ans 150.8 | 148.5 | 139.5 +1.5 +8.1 
Fuel and light ite ete i : ? Fuel and light....... 101.3 | 101.3 98.0 0 +3.4 
Housefurnishings. ... . ; : Housefurnishings....} 143.1 | 142.07] 182.9] +0.8] +7.7 
Stir ote: See aoe ? F ; 6.1 | E19 8 | Sundries)... cscs 135.2 | 1385.8 | 126.9 0.1 +6.5 

Weighted Total +2.0 | +13.6 Weighted Total.... 
———e—eeeoeoeoeoeoOoOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOeOOOOOO OO Saas=<~=—~—S So 

Buffalo 

reset hy ee ee 218.9 213.4 168.4 =f aut mt SO sO) MOOG von sc oven fs) cor { ; : . : 
Housing ena. «35+ 0:010 « 112.3 112.3 112.8 0 0 tT Re Gar : ; : 
Glathin ge sercexs «535102 146.0 146.1 136.2 =(),1 +7.2 IN Doaisistats, «/3h6 ons : 
Fuel and light........ 126.9 | 126.7] 118.8 +0.2 +6.8 | Fuel and light....... : : 
Housefurnishings..... 157.0 | 156.0] 138.8 ]/ +0.6 | +13.1 ] Housefurnishings.... ; : 
SUNGIIES fe ais iaia. <> oe oho © 138.7 137.6 129.8 +0.8 +6.9 | Sundries............ 187.8r} 125. -0.1 +9.7 

Weighted Total..... 159.6 157.6 138.9 +1.3 | +14.9 é 
ooo eeeaeaenens=$~_—00SSSS SSS 

Chattanooga 

MOO errs hectare css a6' 227.7 | 216.4 187.2 Bee) NOL Ora EOD se cis oaisin sole ops, 210.6 : : 
Higusing.. we... toes 103.7] 103.7 | 103.7 0 0 | Housing!............ 107.4 O01. 40,4 
CtotitaD) ees «sk oes 149.8 | 147.1r| 198.81 41.5 | +8.0.] Clothing............ 152.2 +1.0| 46.4 
Fuel and light........ 123.9 | 123.9} 107.0 0 +15.8 | Fuel and light....... 132.1 +0.2 } 411.7 
Housefurnishings. .... 142.4] 141.7] 1382.9]/ +0.5] +7.1 | Housefurnishings....} 152.6 +0.4] +12.1 
Sundress. cesyers « v6 aio. 129.6 129.6 116.8 0 SEO! |) SUNGTICS secrsys nee cis'> 151.3 0 +9.7 

Weighted Total..... 157.2 153.5 138.1 +2.4 | +13.8 Weighted Total....} 159.1 +0.3 | +18.5 


1Rents surveyed twice annually, June 15 and December 15. It is assumed no change has occurred since June 15. 
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CONSUMERS? PRICE INDEXES FOR SIXTY CITIES—Continued 


Tur CoNnFERENCE BOARD 


Norte: These indexes do NOT show intercity 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1939 =100 


Sept. 1947 | Aug. 1947 | Sept. 1946 


City 
Duluth 
Food: ciate cause ete « 208 
Housing's 35. cicie 0 es.0 100 
Clothing sce sessecs.« 160 
Fuel and light........ 135 
Housefurnishings..... 161 
Sundries yaar eticne see 187 


Housefurnishings 
Sundries 


0 

3 

A 

Fuel and light........ 149.8 
Housefurnishings..... 139.2 
Sundries}hiGecsiscrelene.s 135.5 
Weighted Total..... 162.0 

Grand Rapids 

Bodies dgtncer eat ce 215.4 
Housing’). .2,50/3 eee 106.5 
Clothinges eo 152.8 
Fuel and light........ 139.9 
Housefurnishings..... 159.2 
Sandriess jac wisie ese ee 144.8 
Weighted Total..... 160.1 


i ry 


ee ed 


ee i oy 


Fuel and light........ 
Housefurnishings..... 151. 
Sundries Lrrecyecsaies.« 133. 


er 
ee ey 
ee ey 


se eww nee 


Housefurnishings..... 
SUNGKIES overs ayslaloracers 


—_—_——_— 


eC a ay 


Fuel and light........ 


Housefurnishings..... 155. 
Sindriese aan 139 
Weighted Total..... 160 


Rents surveyed twice annually, June 15 and December 15. It is assumed no change has occurred since June 15. 


Co a et Or Or 


=~ 


ee ] || 


Source: 


Percentage 
Changes 


Aug. 1947 mepy, 2848 


to 


Sept. 1947 | Sept. 1947 


+14.0 


+16.1 


+1.38 


_—— | | | ES 


+13.6 


differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
be changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1989 =100 Changes 
Crrr Aug, 1947 | Sept. 1946 
rf to) 
Sept. 1947 | Aug. 1947 |"Sept. 1946 Sept. 1 047'| Sept. 1947 
Indianapolis 
POO Tay. oriecles catatee 220.5 212.1 182.1 +4.0} +21.1 
Housing" isrjece eee 107.9 | 107.9 | 107.9 0 0 
Clothingy.ac- scree sists 144.5 145.7 134.1 0.8 +7.8 
Fuel and light....... 182.9 | 182.9] 117.3 0 | +13.3 
Housefurnishings....| 149.9] 148.77] 187.0]/ +0.8| +9.4 
Sundries2).c.-.0.0197 «01 143.3 142.9 13ST +0.3 +4.4 
Weighted Total....} 159.6 157.2r| 143.6 +1.5 | +11.1 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Rood} 2 3..csenodve core 201.9 194.4r| 158.4 +3.9 | +27.5 
Housing!............ 105.5| 105.5 | 105.5 0 0 
Clothing st. sac ae. 155.6 154.8 140.9 +0.5 | +10.4 
Fuel and light....... 111.4] 109.6] 118.1 +1.6 -5.7 
Housefurnishings....| 139.9 | 136.9 | 125.9 +2.2) +11.1 
Sundries... ic.csens sae 140.7 140.5 133.8 +0.1 +5.2 
Weighted Total....| 152.0 149.5 185.5 +1.7 | +12.2 
Lansing 
O0G sate cece eae 237.8 232.7 196.0 42.2 | +21.3 
Housing. saci cee 98.0 98.0 98.0 0 0 
Clothing: -2..5. <5 «0 147.9 146.7 135.9 +0.8 +8.8 
Fuel and light....... 127.3 2 ea | 110.2 0 +15.3 
Housefurnishings....| 158.6 | 157.6] 143.4] +0.6 | +10.6 
Sundriesso3--<ce>e- 147.6 147.5 183.7 +0.1 | +10.4 
Weighted Total....| 161.6 159.9 142.7 +1.1 | 4+13.2 


ed 


ee 


Fuel and light....... 0 
Housefurnishings. ... +9.7 
Sundriess@ 2-0. coca 128 -0.1 +6.6 
Louisville 
Food Grrscaceen eae 225.4 216.0 171.0 +4.4 } +31.8 
Housing! i iccccease 103.9 | 103.9 | 108.9 0 0 
Clothmg:* i. s.2 os 147.8 146.6r| 137.1 +0.8 47.8 
Fuel and light....... 143.8] 143.8] 119.8 0 +20.0 
Housefurnishings....| 162.1 161.0 143.4 +0.7 | +13.0 
Sundries. 2: taactiacs 141.5 140.6 133.0 +0.6 +6.4 
Weighted Total....] 165.5 162.0r] 141.2 +2.2 |] +17.2 
Macon 
Rood. « t.geseeeee’ 217.7 | 201.6r| 177.2]] +8.0] +92.9 
Housing). ccc cnat) cen 114.0] 114.0] 114.0 0 0 
Clothing: te. ec cnees 155.7 153.4r} 148.6 41.5 +8.4 
Fuel and light....... 111.1 uD lp 100.1 0 +11.0 
Housefurnishings....]| 149.5] 149.3] 139.6 +0.1 +7.1 
Sundries nis coenGacs 131.9 132.0 125..1 -0.1 +5.4 
Weighted Total....| 158.7 153.6r| 141.3 +3.3 | 112.3 


Meadville, Pa. 


Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings. ... 
Sundmes.k. cena con 


Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings. ... 


DUNGKICS anne ne eee 
Weighted Total.... 
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212°3 166.9 

110.8 110.8 

140.6 127.9 

118.9 113.8 
9 : 
2 


+0.6 

0 
=122 
+4.0 
—0.1 
=O 1 


+3.5 
0 


+0.4 
0 

+0.9 

+0.1 


+1.5 


+28.0 
0 
+8.6 
+8.6 
+4.5 


ee 


4294.8 
0 


_ 


CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR SIXTY CITIES—Continued 
Source: Tur Conrerence Boarp 


Note: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Pp ta 
: sade ahs aay sie ts aan 
ITY Crrr PE ve ener, 
Aug. 1947 | Sept. 1946 i f 
Sept. 1947] Aug. 1947 | Sept. 1946 to ris Sept. 1947 | Aug. 1947 | Sept. 1946 preiae iets 
Sept. 1947 | Sept. 1947 Sept. 1947 | Sept. 1947 
Milwaukee Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Rood tient aii cde. +2.6 | +28.0 | Food............... 42.2 | +83.7 
Housin Bor cup aA 0 Om || Housings’ acces. 0 
Clothing. Bisditiesibis sigheta's -0.6 =t-6.2%) | Clothing ww wrics+ oe on +0.2 | +19.0 
Fuel and light, sy. 4.3: 0 +7.5 | Fuel and light....... 0 
Housefurnishings. .... +0.1 | +12.0 | Housefurnishings. ... +1.2 | +14.5 
Sundries M204. ec. 0 +5.4 | Sundries,........... 


_—_ | |] || | | OC | 


SoGcr ; , ‘ ‘ +13.3 


Philadelphia 
Hood act ae uterseatens 201.4] 192.0 165.2 +4.9 | +21.9 
Housings; ae.6s.« asa 102.7 | 102.7 | 102:7 0 0 
Clothingireen. ean 146.1 145.5 139.0 +0.4 +5.1 
Fuel and light....... 132.1 | 129.9] 124.0]) +1.7| +6.5 
Housefurnishings....} 148.7] 148.7] 139.8 0 +6.4 
Sundries;.5,.a45+ + os 140.5 140.5 | 127.8 0 +9.9 

Weighted Total....| 156.6 153.0 | 188.7 +2.4) +12.9 
ooo 

Pittsburgh 

Roadac ton ca at 211.3} 206.2| 168.9] +2.5| +25.1 
Housing vay. ioe 105.8} 105.8] 105.7 0 +0.1 
Clothing ere a 149.8 147.4 185.2 +1.6 } +10.8 
Fuel and light....... 125.4] 125.4] 117.0 0 +7.2 
Housefurnishings....} 140.8] 139.3] 127.4]) +0.7-] +10.1 
Sundriessescnossce ve 141.5 | 135.9] 126.0 +4.1 |] +12.3 


+2.2 


0 
: : . 6) = S46 i) Boog. 22 ic ain aes torte 0 9 : 
IGUBIg ace oes nds es : / a 0" laemk OM || ELOUSITI DE scr os -cninees 0 0 
Clothing: ¢ cis ee s< 8. ; : ’ +0.3 +74 balewyare Cale 80 6 8 +2.9 +9.2 
Fuel and light........ 108.8 | 107.6] 108.7 +0.7 —0.4 | Fuel and light... «. 117.8 125.0 -3.8 6.2 
Housefurnishings..... 168.9 163.9] 148.3 +8.1] +13.9 Housefurnishings . oe lel Soas 123.9 +0.8 | +12.0 
Sundries: } ou... sees hs 134.0] 129.4] 123.1 +3.6] +8.9 ]| Sundries............ 129.0 124.5 : 
Weighted Total..... 154.6 149.1 1385.3 +8.7 | +14.8 
New Haven 
Rood inck o Sane en: oe 214.0 209.9 158.0 OOM) = SOL Il BOOG., « clatleteless) cits ate 
Housings, 2. .c ace: 105.8} 105.34 105.8 0 Om 1) Housing! fen. « «ate a> 
Glothing4:g-.2 bs. sete tes 155.5 152.8 142.8 +1.8 ses = an a ee aoe 
l and light........ 12SE Wel ee oe pe. +4. uel and light....... ; 
7 eer ra Bee 144.1] 143.4] 134.2] 40.5] 47.4 | Housefurnishings....) 130.3 | 129.8] 127. +0.4] +2.0 
Sundries & weweuwss > <« 124.4 124.3 | 114.0 +0.1 =O) LP IL SUDGMeSs eerics « cteist. 139.3 139.2 | 128 +0.1 +8.3 
Weighted Total. Weighted Total....| 155.8 153.7r| 188.5 +1.4 | +12.5 
Richmond 
% 178.1 eS NSO |) Hood yo. aermccactoas Q45 4 236.7 189.0 +8.7.| +29.8 
ie ee Bal im 110.6 0 0 | Housing!............] 103.4] 108.4] 103.1 o | +0.3 
ie ne, Ba 2 140.4] +0.5 | +11.8 | Clothing............ 156.1} 153.3 | 137.6] +1.8| +13.4 
Fuel and light........ 85.9 87.1] +0.8| 1.4 | Fuel and light....... 121.0| 121.0] 109.8 0 | +10.2 
Housefurnishings dori eloo.2 133.6 || +2.2 | +19.2 | Housefurnishings....| 158.8 | 163.3 | 127.3 -2.8 | 424.7 
Sundries............. 181.5 123.4|| +0.1] +6.6 | Sundries............ 196.5] 124.9| 120.3] +41.3| +45.2 
Weighted Total : 3 Weighted Total....} 161.5 | 158.4] 188.8 +2.0 | +16.4 
haere : : 


Roanoke, Va. 
Leac@' |. Rood ete eo i 918.3 | 211.6] 177.5 423.0 
ais ee reas 0 | Housing!............] 123.9] 128.9] 192.4 41.2 
i ea ee ee , ; “GA OWA |b Clothing, . «sc, ness 161.5 | 159.7] 145.2 411.2 
Perea fe, us. +2.3 | Fuel and light....... 133.5 | 183.5] 115.8 415.3 
Haseranfahings bo 152.5 +9.9 | Housefurnishings....| 149.8] 149.4| 138.8 47.9 
Sendra fo 1188.0 +7.0 | Sundries............ 136.6 | 136.6] 194.5 49.7 
Weighted Total 155.2 13.5 | Weighted Total....| 161.5 | 159.3] 141.9 +13.8 
Omaha Rochester 

Food 930.8 | 221.4] 190.7) +4.2| +97.7| Food,.............. 220.3 | 214.5] 171.9] +2.7] +98.2 
Bocangel ae 100.6} 100.6| 100.6 0 0 | Housing!..... 2.0.00. 108.9 | 103.9] 103.9 oT 
Catking aoe. ee 152.0 | 149.6] 136.8]) +1.6] +11.1 | Clothing............ 137.8] 156.8 | 144.5] 40.6] +8.9 
Hedland Gene oe 125.9] 125.1| 113.5] +0.6| +10.9 | Fuel and light....... 141.9| 141.97] 181.9 Oo] At 
Wotedarnetings 167.5| 165.3] 158.2] +1.8| +9.3 | Housefurnishings....| 17.1] 175.6] 149.6] +0.0) +18.4 

ae ve aah 138.2| 137.0| 127.6] +0.9| +8.4] Sundries............ 144.6] 143.0| 135.6) +1.1] +6. 
Weighted Total i. i603 | 166.8 | 189.2 | +2.2| +15.2| Weighted Total....[-160.4| 158.1] 140.5 |) +1.5] +14.2 

rRevised. 


1Rents surveyed twice annually, June 15 and December 15. It is assumed no change has occurred sinceJunej15, 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR SIXTY CITIES—Continued 
Source: THe CoNFERENCE BoarpD 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


tage Index Numbers Percentage 
Pee Part Jers. Jan., 1939=100 Changes 
Crrz Aug. 1947 | Sept. 1946 Crrr Aug. 1947 | Sept, 1946 
t 


t.1947| Aug, 1947 |Sept.1946|| to 
ae a 7 Sept. 1947 | Sept. 1947 


Sept. 1947] Aug. 1947 | Sept. 1946 to to) 
x : : Sept. 1947 | Sept. 1947 


— | | || | 


Rockford, Ill. Spokane 
Rood s.eertaste tiene ale ae 229.8} 219.1] 175.8 || +4.9]| +80.7 ] Food............... 204.3 | 199.7r| 173.3 ]) +2.3] +17.9 
Housing!.............] 188.1 | 188.1] 188.1 0 OF |} Housing) a. 102.0 | 102.0] 102.0 0 0 
Clothing2-20..% «1% <1: 148.7 | 147.6 139.8 +0.7 “f-674 | Clothing... .. -sp a: 144.0 142.8 ug ea +0.8 +9.8: 
Fuel and light........ 130.6 | 130.37) 118.7] +0.2 | +10.0 | Fuel and light.......] 143.9] 143.9) 136.3 0 +5.6: 
Housefurnishings... .. 158.0! 149.5 | 188.3] +5.7] +14.2 | Housefurnishings....] 136.5 | 136.5] 132.7 0 +2.9: 
Sundries. Sceewnan as 138.6 | 138.6 126.3 0 +9.7 | Sundries............ 135.1 135.1 124.8 0 +8.3: 
Weighted Total..... 167.5 163.7r}| 144.8 +2.3 | +15.7 Weighted Total....| 153.8 152.3r| 138.8 +1.0 |} +10.8 
Sacramento Syracuse 
Hood Sire gecccee st ae 216.2 211.9 | 175.1 “1-2)0" | E935) Hood. aces ces «tea 214.3 210.0 168.2 +2.0 | +27.4 
Housing). cccne.cseee|) 206-7 |) LOG 10527 0 0.0 | Mousing*ts 7 3. cen 116.3 | 116.8} 116.8 0 0 
Clothing) tcc anes ce 41 161.7 163.0r} 150.5 -0.8 +774 | Clothmg, <-> .....1 154.6 155.7r| 142.0 0.7 +8.9 
Fuel and light........ 77.0 tied 76.8 0 +0.3 | Fuel and light....... 137.8 136.7 | 180.8 +0.8 +5.4 
Housefurnishings... .. 170.2| 167.4] 148.8]} +1.7 | +14.4 | Housefurnishings....) 156.8 | 155.9] 142.1 +0.6 | +10.3 
Sundries. cocina as 184.8 133.3 126.9 +1.1 +6.2 | Sundries............ 131.1 130.9 119.6 +0.2 +9.6 
Weighted Total..... 155.6 153.9 138.6 +1.1 | +12.3 Weighted Total....} 156.3 155.0 187.2 +0.8 | +13.9: 
eee ——o—e—e—e—e————————e—eeeeeeeeeeeee ooo oes 
St. i Toledo 
8 +-4.6: |. +80°6 1 Food tn.2. csc ees eee 217.9 210.8r| 171.3 43.4 | +27.2 
Housing. . 105.8} 105.8] 105.8 0 0 Housing®. sees: 133.1 113.1 11S: 3 0 0 
Clothing: 4:55. cao. 147.5 146.6r| 137.4 +0.6 +7.4 | Clothing............ 153.1 152.4r| 144.0 +0.5 +6.3 
Fuel and light........ 188.5 | 188.5 | 124.5 O | +11.2 | Fuel and light....... 130.4 | 129.4; 115.1 +0.8 | +13.3 
Housefurnishings... .. 150.7] 145.1] 128.5 | +38.9 | +17.3 | Housefurnishings....| 144.4 | 144.1] 133.8 +0.2 +7.9 
Sundries:]. 220 ain. 129.6 129.5 122.2 +0.1 +6.1 | Sundries............ 146.6 146.5 135.9 +0.1 +7.9. 


Weighted Total....} 161.9} 159.5r| 141.9 +1.5 | 414.1 


Wausau, Wis. 


Louis 
Boas we Gocco 211.3 202.0 161. 


. j ah 4 : Food.:..c<set evens oe 230.3 225.6 181.7 42.1 | +26.7 
Housing’ oo t<s>-5,- 100.9} 100.9] 100.9 0 0” | Housmeg*. .sh.<250 Cop) 308-7 0S: FP 0ee7 0 0 
Clothing. sees te ee ee ee 145.1 146.2 181.3 -0.8 | +10.5 | Clothing............ 172.7 172.4 158.4 +0.2 +9.0 
Fuel and light Ree pises Vere 124.7 123.8 112.8 +0.7 | +10.5 | Fuel and light....... 131.1 131.7 115.7 0.5 | +13.3. 
Housefurnishings... .. 165.6 | 163.07} 140.2 }/ +1.6 | +18.1 | Housefurnishings....| 144.7] 144.7] 132.9 0 +8.9 
Sandriesiescon joss ear 137.4 136.9 127.6 +0.4 7.7 [Sundries sce seen o- 131.9 131.9 125.8 0 +4.8 

Weighted Total..... 157.0 154.5 136.0 +1.6 | 415.4 Weighted Total....} 160.2 159.0 140.9 +0.8 | +13.7 
San Francisco - Oakland Wilmington, Del. 
Poster eres 216.8 | 205.6r| 175.2) +5.4] +98.7] Food............... 202.2 | 193.5] 167.2|] +4.5 | +20.9 
Housing? ..5 56565. 1+ 100.9} 100.9] 100.9 0 Gi? f) Housing’. oc... sae oe 104.9 | 104.9} 104.9 0 0 
Clothing. . SN ers eee “ats 153.5 153.2r} 141.1 +0.2 +8.8 | Clothing............ 158.8 155.1 143.2 +2.4 | +10.9 
Fuel and light sae Saers 90.4 88.7 85.3 +1.9 +6.0 | Fuel and light.......) 117.1 116.5 111.9 +0.5 44.6 
Housefurnishings. .. . . 149.6 | 148.6] 133.5 +0.7 | +12.1 | Housefurnishings....}| 158.2 | 158.2] 181.9 0 +19.9 
Sundriesi. sar eens 143.0 142.9 184.2 +0.1 +6.6 | Sundries............ 127.6 127.4 119.6 +0.2 +6.7 
+2.4 / 413.1 i Poot LOS. o 151.8 137.0 +2.4 ) 413.1 
ss eye 
Boodere te rena ect. 214.9 210.0r) 171.4 +2.3 | +25.4 | Food 218.8 215.2 

. ; nah Wp BOOU Is <6 cuts tm caters : .2r| 182.2 Ley al | 
Housing’.............} 106.5] 106.5 | 106.5 >: Housing’ -7....05 dee 105.6 | 105.6 | 105.6 a? 0 Se 
Clothing. sete cece es 143.9 142.3 185.1 +1.1 +6.5 | Clothing............ 167.8 160.7 151.9 +4.4 } 410.5 
Fuel and light........] 124.4] 124.4] 114.1 0 +9.0 | Fuel and light.......] 124.8] 124.8] 113.2 0 410.2 
Housefurnishings. .. .. 158.6 | 154.9] 133.6 +2.4 | +18.7 | Housefurnishings....| 154.2] 152.8 | 144.6 +0.9 +6.6 
Sunariesigunissicees |. 299.82). 188.7 |— 1299.9 +0.1 +6.9 | Sundries............ 183.1} 126.8 | 118.5 +5.0 412.3 

Weighted Total..... 158.3 156.3r| 139.1 +1.3 | +13.8 Weighted Total....| 158.6 154.9r} 140.4 +2.4 } +18. 07 
1Rents surveyed twice annually, June 15 and December 15. It is assumed no change has occurred since June 15 rRevised. 


to to 
Sept. ‘1947 Sept “1947 Sept. “047 Sept. 1947 Sept. ‘1947 Sept. ‘947 Sept ‘947 Sept. 1947 Sept, 47 Sept. 947 Sept. S947 Sept. 947 son 1947 Sept 1087, 


Bellefonte, Pa...... Leiele-10.5 SO | | 

Evansville, Ind..... 41.6 |+411.5 erate hie re 
International Falls, Minn..} -+-1.1 |+13.9 +8.3 019 49.8 +5.3 
Joliet, Ml ig vsacn. +1.2 |}+13.7 0 0.7| +63 +8.3 
Lewistown, Pa......| +1.6 |+12.6 0 +0.9 46.2 +8.9 
Trenton, N. J.......| +2.2 |+12.0 +0.6| +0.6| +6.1 es 


1Rents surveyed twice annually, June 15 and December 15, I 
Toles Loloet et ee ra mber t is assumed no change has occurred since June 15. 
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Payroll Statistics in Manufacturing 


ere from August to September were 

shown in all but one of the payroll figures for pro- 
duction workers in the twenty-five manufacturing in- 
dustries included in Tur ConrerENcE Boarn’s month- 
ly survey. The exception was real hourly earnings, 
which declined fractionally, although real weekly 
earnings increased over the month. In each of the 
series where rises were shown, the increase was larger 
than for several previous months. 


EARNINGS 


Average hourly earnings rose 1.2% from August to 
September, reaching $1.383 in the latter month. Sep- 
tember was the twenty-third consecutive month in 
which hourly earnings were higher than in the month 
before, and the nineteenth in which a new peak was 
set. Wage-rate increases reported to THE CONFERENCE 
Boarp in this survey amounted to only 0.2% for all 
workers, with only two industries recording increases 
of more than 1% for all the workers in the industry. 
In the silk and rayon industry, 25.7% of the produc- 
tion workers received increases averaging 3.9%, and 
in the woolen industry 16.3% of the workers were 
given raises averaging 9.5%. 


Since September, 1946, actual hourly earnings have 
risen 12.5%. However, real hourly earnings (the 
measure of actual earnings adjusted for changes in 
the consumers’ price index in terms of 1923 dollars) 
were lower than in August and also lower than in Sep- 
tember of last year. While they were higher than in 
January, 1941, the base date of the Little Steel for- 
mula, the increase was only 20.4%, as contrasted with 


Average Weekly Earnings in Twenty-five 
Manufacturing Industries 


Source: THe CONFERENCE BoarpD 
Index Numbers: 1923=100 
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that of 82.2% in actual hourly earnings over the same 
period. 

Weekly earnings rose even more from August to 
September than hourly earnings since working hours 
were also increased. The 2.8% rise in weekly earnings 
over the month brought the September average to 
$55.83, the highest point ever reached by this series. 
During the war years, the largest weekly return was 
reported in March, 1945, when the average was 
$50.99. This 9.5% increase in weekly earnings oc- 
curred despite a drop in the length of the work week 
from 46.1 hours in March, 1945, to 40.4 hours in Sep- 
tember, 1947. 

Although the consumers’ price index rose 1.6% 


Wage-rate Increases and Workers Affected 
Source: Taz ConreRENcE Boarp 


25 Manufacturing Industries 


Date Production Wage-rate 
orkers lnrreaae 
Affected 
1.8% 8.0% 
1.9 8.0 
2.7 7.3 
1.8 7.9 
4.1 8.6 
3.4 10.6 
1) 7.0 
6.8 bse 
Bere x ECR RO HERCN a VORTEC Urs 18.5 Ser 
es aha dialstateraaraisvarator teeters trons ats 8.6 8.7 
Be Speen kere aac RMI ey coca NTs 4.8 7.4 
MANN etchep etal ones Sie Pee ters wT 3.9 6.9 
2.9 5.9 


between August and September, real weekly earnings 
were higher in the latter month, since actual weekly 
earnings rose 2.8%. The 1.3% rise in real earnings 
for the composite of the twenty-five industries was 
the result of increases in eighteen of the separate in- 
dustries and decreases in six others. The remaining 
industry, lumber and millwork, remained unchanged. 
The largest rises were in the silk and rayon industry 
and in the woolen industry, which reported the largest 
wage-rate increases. The gains amounted to 8.9% and 
6.1%, respectively. In four other industries, real earn- 
ings rose more than 2%. The two largest decreases 
amounted to only 1% each. 


HOURS 


The work week averaged 0.7 hour more, a gain of 
1.8% from August to September. This was the first 
monthly increase in hours since January, 1947. How- 
ever, these increased hours may not represent a real 
reversal of the downward trend which has prevailed 
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EARNINGS, HOURS, EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, PRODUCTION WORKERS, 
TWENTY-FIVE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Index Numbers, 1923 =100 


Average Aver ge 


Actual Nominal 


Vv 

Date oe Week ly Se Sar ve ee Hourly Earnings Weekly Earnings a ab Total 
Earnings | Earnings | Production| Production Week per | Employ- Man Payrolls 

Worker | Worker Production} ment Hours 

Actual Real Worker 
1946 September.......... $1,229 | $49.14 40.0 41.1 227.2 198.1 184.7 161.0 81.3 19eS7 99.8 226.6 
Octoberie irs. onal) CLe2Sl 49.79 40.4 41.0 227.5 189.6 187.1 155.9 82.1 123.2 101.1 230.5 
November.......... 1,243 50.14 40.4 41.0 229.8 189.3 188.4 155.2 82.1 125.8 103.3 237.0 
Decemberiy.-..< 0. 1.247 50.23 40.4 41.0 230.5 187.1 188.8 153.2 82.1 126.1 103.5 238.1 
1947, January. cnttsctevsss ts 1.268 51.62 40.8 41.0 234.4 190.6 194.0 157.7 82.9 127.1 105.4 246.6 
Bebruary. ssc cr- 50 « 1.279 52.10 40.8 41.0 236.4 192.7 195.8 159.6 82.9 128.8 106.8 252.2 
Marcha cen: <<: 1.285 52.10 40.6 41.0 237.5 190.2 195.8 156.8 82.5 128.8 106.3 252.2 
Apriléeean ed Jasoek 1.304 52.79 40.5 41.0 241.0 193.1 198.4 159.0 82.3 128.6 105.8 255.1 
MY. orca scratese snc eiis 1.329 53.65 40.4 41.0 945.7 197.2 201.6 161.8 82.1 127.9 105.0 257.8 
ARUN G sree eats aise toate 1.347 54.25 40.3 41.0 249.0 198.6 203.9 162.6 81.9 127.4 104.3 259.8 
DULY Ae ee ner eats = 1.354 53.61 39.7 40.9 250.3 197.7 201.5 159.2 80.7 125.5 101.3 252.9 
August: cpcss iene 1.367r| 54.29r 39.7 40.8 252.7%r| 197.1r| 204.0r| 159.17 80.7 126.2 101.8 257.47 
September.......... 1.383 55.83 40.4 40 9 255.6 196.3 209.8 161.1 82.1 127.3 104.5 267.1 
See footnotes on page 363. rRevised 


EARNINGS AND HOURS, PRODUCTION WORKERS, SEPTEMBER, 1947 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Average Earnings in Dollars Average Hours per Week per Production Worker 
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2nOtherribuer prodiicts, wivseen asene dene cietnre te. 
Bulsand TayOnMin eres aénk eka hia cen eee 
Wookie cseermtentrairnats otives so ated cadet. Geena 
1, Woolen and worsted goods.............0ssseeeees 
RaOther woolem products’,; 0.7. c.aon- aera. ner ecse: 
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L PHOUNGpES Ns Wade isecctes await ace techs bavitetestey 
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See footnotes on page 363, 
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from the beginning of 1947, since it is probable that 
the shorter hours during July and August were the 
result of summer working conditions, such as the 
shutdowns in many plants during heat waves. 

Nominal hours, or the scheduled number of hours 
of operation of a plant, shift or department, were 
also longer in September than in the previous month. 
This change ended a long record of declines, but as 
the increase was only 0.1 hour, it cannot be considered 
significant. 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 


The increase in employment from August to Sep- 
tember amounted to 0.9%, the smallest rise reported 
except that in nominal hours. Over the year since 
September, 1946, employment has increased 3.7%. 
Sixteen industries employed more production work- 
ers than in August and twenty employed more than 
in September, 1946. For the twenty-five industries 
combined, September employment was 17.4% below 
the wartime peak reached in October and November, 
1943, but 48.9% greater than in August, 1939, the last 
month before the outbreak of the war. 

Payrolls were expanded 3.8% in September, the 
largest increase in this series since the 4.1% rise in 
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August, 1946. The September index of 267.1 (1923= 
100) was 17.9% greater than that of last September 
and more than three times that of August, 1939. Only 
during the eight months from September, 1943, 
through April, 1944, were payrolls larger than in Sep- 
tember, 1947, and this latest index was only 3.1% 
below the peak of November, 1943. 


CEMENT AND PETROLEUM 


No significant change occurred between August 
and September in the payroll statistics for cement 
workers. Hourly earnings rose slightly, the increase 
being shared by both the unskilled and the skilled 
workers. The unskilled men worked 0.2 hour less in 
an average week in September than in the previous 
month. So their weekly earnings dropped a few cents, 
while the skilled men, whose working hours remained 
the same over the month, received slightly higher 
weekly earnings in September. 

Hourly earnings of the workers in petroleum re- 
fineries were higher in September than ever before. 
The average for that month of $1.636 was 0.5% 
greater than in August and 10.8% above the Septem- 
ber, 1946, level. The increase in earnings from August 
to September can be partly owing to increased pre- 


EARNINGS, EMPLOYMENT, MAN HOURS, AND PAYROLLS, PRODUCTION WORKERS, SEPTEMBER, 1947 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Average Earnings 


InpustRY Hourly, Actual 

Agricultural implement................ 259.0 212.2 
AUCOMOD NE ac Cciclorsiiererisiersiero a nimrile aie 241.6 193.4 
PS OO HHO USN OG see ee teaeata elo cusc be ip radio 201.0 ; yal 
Chemica ahi. cet, sarcnaarsios aaa «2 oes 280.3 | 277.4 | 214.9 
WCOELON NODC Nyt et spre bie suuvic- ua ai 253.5 | 248.5 | 216.1 
Electrical manufacturing............... 248.8 | 246.7 | 212.8 
PUENItUres ees ee ree eho aie ce ane ole 254.2 | 252.4 | 217.6 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 291.6 | 288.7 | 249.2 
rom and steelty caves chewed =. sle ss 263.6 | 261.1 | 175.8 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... Q71.4 | 267.7 | 237.7 
Lumber and millwork................. 309.9 | 306.17] 265.0 
INTEND DOGLIN GD. ate estes «ems Seis = #318 271.5 | 271.7 | 239.4 
Pamntand yarnishssse2sdeee ee sess se | 257. L | 230-07) 206.7 
PAPEL ANG UID tee: hearts) sige ticvavsietde 255.2 | 253.6 | 218.4 
Pa Pere Pron Cts oes 5 sua, = ssitndas sep esaieye one 260.4 | 259.5 | 223.1 
Printing—book and job................ 233.4 | 229.6 | 216.1 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 259,2 | 260.67] 239.4 
Rr DOR ae oe asia eicreraichelsunssuetole: * hus sie's calecexe 247.6 | 244.7 | 210.7 
Silland rayon steoperayeci« vite «cers cetera « 243.8 | 235.5 | 224.4 
WOOL eer reared) tecare have averorAwreraaene arene 6 Q47.7 | 238.8 | 215.9 
Foundries and machine shops...........| 245.4 | 242.67} 198.2 

Tey. Aaxeraye bE wee RRS OO oreo 239.7 | 237.6 | 188.6 

2. Machines and machine tools.......} 252.1 | 250.1 | 204.0 

Sa Leavy cquipment.cceciye cine acs oc 218.8 | 214.67] 181.6 

4. Hardware and small parts.........| 257.8 | 256.47] 211.2 

Be OunermproductsSie cect esse ss sees 252.0 | 249.5 | 204.4 
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See footnotes on page 363. 
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NOTE: No basic 1923 data are available, hence no indexes are given for the following: R 
goods, other woolen products, cement, petroleum refining, “27 industries,” aircraft and shipbui 


Employment Total Men Tour ts Payrolls 
y August Sept. August Sept. August 
163.0 | 163.3r} 199.9 | 197.9 5 .5 | 424.2 | 414.4 
148.5 | 148.97} 138.1 | 127.3 6 co: Le@Gilae4s.07 
132.9 | 131.47} 104.1 | 104.8 89.8 88.3 | 180.2 | 175.7 
165.1 | 162.67} 203.0 | 203.0 | 156.1 | 152.9 | 436.2 | 423.1 
166.0 | 159.67r} 41.5 41.2 35.38 33.9 89.7 84.3 
163.4 | 161.57} 263.8 | 263.1 | 225.3 | 220.7 | 561.4 | 544.9 
167.1 | 166.5r} 186.0 | 135.2 | 116.6 | 114.4 | 295.9 | 288.5 
r| 191.4 | 191.37] 95.3 98.0r} 81.38 83.2 | 237.5 | 240.47 
185.0 | 181.67] 126.7 | 128.2 84.1 82.4 | 222.7 | 216.8 
182.6 | 180.47} 74.6 73.4 65.3 63.6 | 177.3 | 169.8 
r| 208.5 | 203.5r) 57.0 56.5r| 48.7 48.27) 151.1 | 147.4r 
183.9 | 184.47} 105.8 | 104.4 93.4 90.9 | 253.3 | 246.8 
r| 158.8 | 157.67] 171.1 | 171.7r| 148.7 | 147.17] 353.7 | 347.07 
167.7 | 167.27} 148.1 | 147.3 | 126.6 | 124.3 | 323.5 | 315.8 
171.4 | 169.67] 191.0 | 189.8 | 164.6 | 160.2 | 426.1 | 412.6 
166.0 | 161.67] 154.4 | 155.5 | 143.0 | 140.3 | 333.7 | 322.2 
r| 183.9 | 185.7r} 151.4 | 149.27] 139.9 | 136.77] 362.5 | 355.2r 
161.8 | 159.67] 187.8 |-142.7 | 117.1 | 119.2 | 290.3 | 292.0 
172.4 | 158.3r} 92.4 90.4 85.0 77.7 | 207.3 | 188.4 
165.8 | 156.2r} 84.7 81.9 73.9 68.6 | 182.9 | 164.0 
r| 152.2 | 151.3r] 140.3 | 139.97] 118.1 | 111.67] 278.1 | 271.47 
144.9 | 144.67] 157.7 | 158.0 | 124.1 | 123.1 | 297.4 | 292.9 
156.7 | 158.37] 184.6 | 188.2 | 108.6 | 112.1 | 274.6 | 280.5 
189.5 | 186.6r]) 111.5 | 112.17r} 92.5 91.4r]) 202.5 | 196.3r 
162.2 | 162.47] 143.5 | 143.17] 117.5 | 116.27) 303.1 | 297.9r 
157.0 | 155.7%r| 145.5 | 142.0 | 118.0 | 118.7 | 297.4 | 283.4 
159.17] 127.3 | 126.27} 104.5 ste} it Ar 
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ayes producing, rubber tires and tubes, other rubber products, woolen and worsted 
Iding. 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, MALE AND FEMALE PRODUCTION WORKERS, SEPTEMBER, 1947 
Norse: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


All Male 


InpusTRY 
Hourly 
Sept. August 
Agricultural implement................ 1.446 | 1.433 
Automobile! ccw deren, tease ceetaremernetaremse 1.550 | 1.5387 
Boot and: SHG. «core siese ec oiersisiaiatayciatars ites 1.195 | 1.185 
Chemicaloat.cce. cocks ee nema ame 1.484 | 1.469 
Rayon producing*.jscel.casite as eter 1.269 | 1.272r 
Cotton: = North 2 i cciresteste Savstatactes orale 1,198 | 1.178 
Electrical manufacturing............... 1.502 | 1.487 
Firnituretaie. Cicisttes crocs astanes ates 1.847 | 1.337 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 1.511 | 1.488 
Tronmiand steely. sus. auasan ween al 1.576 | 1.561 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 1.346 | 1.326 
Lumber and millwork................. 1.482 | 1.4647 
Meat packing. $42.0 6. woe, asvecs creaasciste 1.323 | 1.324 
Paint ana varnisits. 2.10656 setae 6 ores 1.355 | 1.345r 
Paperand) pulpssect aiscswee ceeeewied 1.305 | 1.298 
Paper productsac en. ac eae aan weasels 1,291 | 1.283 
Printing—book and job................ 1.721 | 1.696 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 1.906 | 1.918r 
Rabber. ese... So08 (08.2 See: Sets cee eee 1.661 | 1.642 
1. Rubber tires and tubes............ 1.765 | 1.740 
2. Other rubber products............ 1.422 | 1.428 
Silkkvand rayon.42.G500e5.fs.nperoee 1.289 | 1.238 
WV OOM cotter yee e Bete ca aynemya anitertates 6 1.815 | 1.262 
1. Woolen and worsted goods........ 1.270 | 1.262 
2. Other woolen products®........... 1.368 | 1.262 
Foundries and machine shops........... 1.434 | 1.417 
DAH OUTGT ICH Sein rk, si octses acieceease 1.420 | 1.409 
2. Machines and machine tools.......| 1.398 | 1.386 
So Heavy equipmient...o.¢.< acs aecteayes 1.473 | 1.4457 
4. Hardware and small parts......... 1.368 | 1.3617 
Or Other products: w.scmenas yeaa eres 1.458 | 1.441 
PELINDUSURIUS Ts > saine es Soetoro ecivine e's 1.457 
Cement 2 5-65 ere at eas eR 1.227 | 1.221 
Petroleum reining: 00. 2 ie oes cee as 1.636 | 1.628 
LAMAN USURINES oo aiaiatavass orevenecste sccbetar sieeve 1,458 
AINCLALGS cote tia ee aro etn 1.438 | 1.443r 
Shiphuilding se. cael ves tees vee 1.481 | 1.462 


See footnotes on page 363. 


mium payments for overtime. But the larger rise over 
the year cannot be ascribed even partially to longer 
hours, since the work week in September, 1946, aver- 


aged 40.3 hours as against 40.0 hours in September, 
1947, 


AIRCRAFT AND SHIPBUILDING 


Employment in aircraft plants was reduced slightly 
in September, all of the reduction being in the skilled 
male group. The other two groups, the women and 
the unskilled men who make up only 12.1% and 
1.97%, respectively, of the total workers in the indus- 
try, actually increased their numbers slightly. Hourly 
earnings in September rose for only this very small 
group of unskilled men. 

For all of the workers combined hourly earnings 
declined 0.4%, working hours 2.0%, and weekly earn- 
ings 2.2%, 

Although total employment in shipyards was re- 


Average Earnings in Dollars 


Female 


Average Earnings in Dollars Average Hours 
per Week per 


Production Worker 


Aver: bes 
per Week per 
Production Worker 


Hourly Weekly 


| | | 


40.4 | 1.276 | 1.259 | 50.12 

38.2 | 1.316 | 1.3037) 48.34 

39.4 . 907 .900 | 35.34 

38.3 | 1.042 | 1.028 | 39.01 ; 

39.0r| 1.054 | 1.0547} 38.89 9 

40.9 | 1.024 .996 | 39.31 4 

41.0 | 1.164 | 1.153 | 45.17 8 

41.0 | 1.052 | 1.050 | 41.34 rs 

41.2r| .920 .908 | 35.89 0 

37.1 | 1.197 | 1.167 | 42.50 me) 

41.9 | 1.125 | 1.126 | 43.99 2S 

42.3r| 1.055 | 1.0387] 42.13 9 

44.1 | 1.086 | 1.093 | 44.27 8 

40.2r| 1.017 | 1.0197} 37.77 ou 

44.0} .961 .959 | 37.81 2a 

42.4 .931 .928 | 36.51 2. 

43.3 | 1.026 | 1.021 | 39.88 9 

41.6r| 1.074 | 1.0797} 41.58 Le 38.9r 
37.9 | 1.143 | 1.144 | 41.90 at 

37.3 | 1.343 | 1.315 | 47.55 A 

39.1 | 1.019 | 1.044 | 38.17 5) 

40.8 .997 .994 | 39.79 9 

41.0 | 1.129 | 1.097 | 44.68 6 

41.5 | 1.131 | 1.126 | 45.12 9 

40.4 | 1.125 | 1.036 | 43.78 9 

39.8 | 1.123 | 1.1157] 42.64 0 

39.2 | 1.170 | 1.155 | 44.42 a0 

40.5 | 1.185 | 1.145 | 42.55 6 

40.3 | 1.159 | 1.1517] 45.57 : 
39.8r| 1.057 | 1.047r| 39.25 | 37.1r 
39.3 | 1.147 | 1.187 | 43.92 B: , 
40.2 | 1.035 | 1.023r| 40.12 38.8 37.8 
40 Ss} rece Be ee 

SOLS i) eee Pe ae. 

AO Se} es Tees. caus + 
39.5 | 1.229 | 1.230r| 46.88 39.0 
39.1 | 1.092 | 1.085 | 41.09 36.0 


duced 0.9% in September, the number of skilled men 
declined less than 0.1%. Thus, the percentage of 
workers in this group was increased from 86.9% in 
August to 87.6% in September. This rise in the pro- 
portion of skilled male workers, the most highly paid 
group, contributed somewhat to the increase in the 
average hourly earnings of all workers combined. 
Another factor in the 1.3% rise in earnings from 
August to September was the small increase in the 
length of the work week. 


LABOR STATISTICS IN SEPTEMBER 


Hourly earnings rose 1.2% from August to Septem- 
ber. They have been increased 12.5% since Septem- 
ber, 1946, and 134.4% since 1929. 

Weekly earnings in September were 2.8% greater 
than in August and 13.6% more than last September. 
Since 1929, they have risen 95.6%. 

Real weekly earnings advanced 1.3% over the 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, UNSKILLED AND SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED MALE PRODUCTION WORKERS, 
SEPTEMBER, 1947 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 
SSS 


Unskilled 


InpustRY 
I 


Agricultural implement 
Automobile! 


i ee ee eee aT 
ee ey 


SESH MSO e eee eee ers enesereeees 


Rayon producing®................05; 
Cotton—Northteeter cote. canon 
Electrical manufacturing 
emt jc ot oe abba rae ca 

osiery and knit goods................ 
UPOMManG Steele cen k wa cee us uk Sos 
Leather tanning and finishing 
Lumber and millwork 
IMeutitpacking re tete se eancck 6 ban 4 
ipamntand varnish: scons. eb ceux seca 
ADEE And pulp. «cusses sa cteee eo 
PAPER NFOCUCHE WE che, eleva vines ov as ait 
Printing—book and job................ 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 
ND DCR arte t eck. es elas bs pee 


2, Other rubber products............ 
WOOL ae emt tees tae tatoa. cats oes 
1. Woolen and worsted goods........ 
2. Other woolen products®........... 
Foundries and machine shops........... 
PeFoundriessser eee t see. 2 
2. Machines and machine tools....... 
8. Heavy equipment................ 
4. Hardware and small parts......... 
DaOcher products.ccc: «esac. > «feck: 


PRRINDISTRURS] Coe Otis ok 4 os 29s sans ces 1.184 


Prep pt ek tt et et et tet et ek et et et ek et pet et pt 


me] ee 


Average Earnings in Dollars 


Skilled and Semi-Skilled 


Average Hours Average Earnings in Dollars 


per Week per 
Production Worker 


Average Hours 
per Week per 
Production Worker 


8 1.480 | 1 He 40.6 
A 1.576 | 1.5637] 60.43 | 59.57r} 38.3 38.1 
6 1.219 | 1.208 | 48.81 | 47.42 40.1 39.3 
0 1.546 | 1.530 | 60.16 | 58.32 38.9 38.1 
a) 1.300 | 1.3037) 50.80 | 50.81r} 39.1 39.0r 
A 1.222 | 1.197 | 52.10 | 49.03 42.6 | 41.0 
6 1.542 | 1.525 | 64.30 | 62.64 41.7 41.1 
6 1.376 | 1.367 | 57.21 | 55.94 41.6 40.9 
a 1.557 | 1.5497r| 62.71 | 63.257} 40.3 40.8r 
36.4 1,648 | 1.633 | 63.97 | 61.61 38.8 Bite 
42.6 1.382 | 1.861 | 58.62 | 57.13 42.4 42.0 
42.7 1.604 | 1.5937] 67.96 | 67.207) 42.4 42.2r 
42.9 1.386 | 1.381 | 62.72 | 61.68 45.3 44.7 
41.5 1.426 | 1.4187] 57.99 | 56.37r| 40.7 39.7r 
43.4 1.381 | 1.369 | 62.35 | 61.29 | 45.2 44.8 
41.7 1.370 | 1.858 | 59.55 | 57.86 43.5 42.6 
43.9 1.923 | 1.914 | 84.91 | 82.07 44.2 42.9 
40.3 2.083 | 2.0937r} 88.88 | 88.007] 42.7 42.17 
37.4 1.668 | 1.648 | 64.30 | 62.45 38.6 37.9 
36.5 1.772 | 1.747 | 67.40 | 65.24 38.0 Ses 
41.2 1.430 | 1.436 | 56.92 | 56.19 39.8 39.1 
43.0 1.386 | 1.336 | 58.35 | 54.81 42.1 41.0 
42.7 1.334 | 1.330 | 56.90 | 55.59 42.7 41.8 
43.5 1.440 | 1.344 | 59.81 | 54.02 47.5 40.2 
39.9 1.475 | 1.4587] 59.43 | 58.147r} 40.3 39.9r 
40.1 1.484 | 1.473 | 58.38 | 57.52 39.3 39.0 
41.3 1.429 | 1.417 | 57.55 | 57.20 40.3 40.4 
39.9 1.517 | 1.4907) 62.37 | 60.27r| 41.1 40.4r 
39.7 1.411 | 1.4027} 56.92 | 56.097} 40.3 40.0r 
39.4 .0 | 1.492 | 1.475 | 59.50 | 58.01 39.9 39.3 
40.7 40.3r] 1.522 | 1.507r| 61.99 | 60.507] 40.8] 40.27 
37.9 38.1 | 1.242 | 1.235 | 50.39 | 50.10 40.6 40.6 
41.0 40.4 | 1.677 | 1.669 | 66.82 | 65.40 39.8 39.2 
WOMSENDUISTHIMSS 6, ORE oa cin Sip clo vive o)aroyelors 1e1S4) | 40.7 40.3r} 1.523 | 1.5087] 61.98 | 60.507] 40.7 40.2r 
PAS ECEA LOR ek cle he ih areas oro L203. 1) 39.8 41.0 | 1.444 | 1.4507r] 55.99 | 57.25r] 38.8 39.5 
SSIOUMCMIG 1s weet ooitre te Mcpis wen Pushers Meld” ieles 37.3 37.5 | 1.520 | 1.507 | 60.40 | 59.27 39.7 39.3 


NOTE: The wage data here given are for cash payments only and 
do not take into consideration the value of such wage equivalents as 
reduced or free house rents or other special services rendered by the 
company to employees. Various forms of wage equivalents are in use 
in industrial establishments in many localities, but the part which they 
play as compensation for work performed cannot be taken into ac- 
count in a study of this character. 

1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation and Tae Conrerence Boar. 


month. They were 0.1% above the September, 1946, 
level and 50.3% greater than that of 1929. 

Hours per week were increased 0.7 hour, or 1.8%, 
from August to September, and 0.4 hour, or 1.0%, 
from September, 1946, to this September. They were 
7.9 hours, or 16.4%, less than in 1929. 

Employment was 0.9% greater in September than 
in August. It was 3.7% larger than last September 
and 26.0% greater than in 1929. 


2Based on data collected by the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. 
and Tue Conrerence Boarp. 

%Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office 
furniture. 

4Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute 
and Tae ConrferENcr Boarp. 

5Principally rugs. 

6Silk and rayon industry not included, as adequate data for unskilled 
and skilled groups are not available for this industry. 

rRevised. 


Man hours were increased 2.7% over the month 
and 4.7% over the year. Since 1929, they have been 
expanded 5.3%. 

Payrolls in September were 3.8% greater than in 
August. They have been increased 17.9% since Sep- 
tember of last year and 146.4% since 1929. 


EvizAsetH P, ALLISON 
Statistical Division 
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Labor Press Highlights 


UE Labels Look Survey Propaganda 


The recent survey on worker reaction to the individual 
sections of the Taft-Hartley Act by Opinion Research Cor- 
poration in Look magazine has been attacked by UE News 
(United Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers of America- 
CIO). This publication claims that the survey questions 
were so worded that the workers gave pro-Taft-Hartley 
answers and that, therefore, the survey does not accurately 
reflect the workers’ opinion. 


Officials Resign in Affidavit Dispute 


The resignations of two top officers of the CIO Wood- 
workers Union was requested and accepted by President 
J. E. Fadling after they had declined to sign non-Commu- 
nist affidavits. The CIO News states that this request re- 
sulted from the convention policy of the Woodworkers 
Union to comply with the Taft-Hartley Act. 


AFL Benefit Payments Total $52 Million 


More than $52 million in benefits was paid to national, 
international and local AFL union members during 1946. 
Benefits included those for death, sickness, unemployment, 
old age and disability. AFL Weekly News Service. 


UAW-AFL Repeats Wage Rate Survey 
The UAW-AFL Research Department has launched its 


second wage rate survey in order to reflect recent increases. 
The AFL Auto Worker states that the first survey was so 
successful that many locals have requested further informa- 
tion for use in collective bargaining sessions. The final re- 
sults will include average rates for all job classifications 


throughout each UAW-AFL plant. 


Rail Union Joins Shipworkers 


The one-year-old Railroad Workers Union (CIO) with 
50,000 members has merged with the CIO Marine and Ship- 
building Workers which has a membership of about 130,000. 
The CIO News states that the merger has been approved 
by the Shipbuilders Union and that 138 of the 144 railroad 
locals voted for the merger to gain the needed “directional 
skills and experience” of the older union, 


City Conducts Union-Shop Election 


A novel bargaining-agency election, resulting from a re- 
fusal of the local NLRB office to take a ballot, occurred at 
F. H. Camp and Co. Because of this refusal, the city clerk 


1From the October labor Press. 


of Jackson, Michigan, conducted the election. The firm 
accepted the result of the vote by signing a contract with 
the ILGWU. Justice (International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union—AFL). 


Tests Tennessee’s Anticlosed-Shop Law 


A grand jury has refused for the third time to indict Edi- 
tor Tom Cuthbert of Labor World for violating Tennessee’s 
new anticlosed-shop law. Editor Cuthbert deliberately chal- 
lenged the constitutionality of this law by signing a closed- 
shop agreement with the International Typographical Union 
(AFL). The CWA News (Communications Workers of 
America—independent) . 


Gives Labor Press “Awards of Merit” 


Rewards for outstanding achievement in labor press jour- 
nalism were announced at the annual convention of the 
International Labor Press of America, in San Francisco, 
according to The Hat Worker (AFL). A few of the first 
prize winners are: editorial excellence, monthly newspapers 
—The Hat Worker; editorial excellence, magazines—Machin- 
ists’ Monthly Journal; excellence in typography and press 
work, magazines—Building Service Employees. A special 
editorial award was given to L. P. Straube for his editorial 
in the Chicago Federation News, “The Labor Press, Its 
Need and Creed.” 


Hosiery Union Suspended 


The American Federation of Hosiery Workers and its 
affiliated locals have been suspended from the CIO Textile 
Workers Union. The TWUA executive council revealed 
that they were suspended because of their refusal to pay 
the increased per capita tax. This tax was recently raised 
from 50 cents to 75 cents a month by an amendment to the 
TWUA constitution. Textile Labor (CIO). 


New Drive To Raise Canadian Wages 


A new drive is afoot in Canada to equalize Canadian and 
United States wage rates for nonoperating railroad workers, 
according to The Machinist (International Association of 
Machinists—independent). The stated reason is that Cana- 
dian workers receive about 84 cents an hour less than 
American workers doing the same job. 


Trade Union School Opens in Japan 


The first Japanese trade union school has recently been 
opened in Kyoto, according to the Workers Education Bu- 
reau News Letter (AFL). There are other labor schools in 
Japan but this is the first one which is being run by the 
unions themselves. The publication says that those inter- 
ested in this type of education hope it will be an example 
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and the start of a chain of such schools in every major 
city in Japan. 


Labor News Briefs 


The International Association of Machinists (independent) 
reveals in an editorial in the Machinists Monthly Journal 
that it has over 10,000 union contracts. The AFL Conven- 
tion raised the Federation’s monthly per capita tax from 
1.5 cents to 3 cents. This is expected to boost AFL income 
more than a million dollars a year (AFL Weekly News 
Service). . . . The Foreman’s Association of America has 
lost 13 of its 153 chapters as a direct result of the Taft- 
Hartley Act (The Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 
Employee, CIO). . . . The AFL issued 258 new charters 
during the past year to national, central, local, trade and 
federal labor unions (United Mine Workers Journal, AFL) 


JANIcE F. PACHNER 
Management Research Division 


Forms Cooperative Employee Association 


: A preliminary draft of a proposed mutual associa- 
tion for the benefit of employees of the Thomas A. 
Edison Industries has recently been announced by 
Theodore M. Edison, son of Thomas A. Edison. Mr. 
Edison is giving to the association 60,000 shares of 
Class B nonvoting common stock of Thomas A. Edi- 
son, Inc., which has a current market value of approx- 
imately $1 million; also $240,000 worth of United 
States government bonds (par value); and $20,000 
in cash. 

The objective of the association, as stated by Mr. 
Edison, is “the fostering of cooperative ideas that will 
promote industrial harmony, good will and friend- 
ship, and not primarily the securing of maximum cash 
returns for members through the operation of any 
particular project.” He listed a few of the activities 
which the association might carry on, such as coop- 
erative purchasing, emergency loans to members, 
scholarships for members’ children, charitable and 
civic undertakings, backing of organizations working 
for world peace. 

An outright gift of shares in the association is to 
be given to all employees having three or more years 
of service with the Thomas A. Edison Industries. 
Each eligible employee is to receive one share of asso- 
ciation stock ($10 value) for each year of service in 
excess of two years up to a maximum of sixteen 
shares. Beginning December 15, 1946, employees are 
entitled to purchase one share of association stock, 
$10 value, during each year of service. Employees 
who do not share in the original distribution are en- 
titled to purchase stock at the above rate when they 
have completed three years’ service. The maximum 
number of shares which an employee may own is 
sixteen. Each year one share of his earliest series is 
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subject to redemption at $10 a share. In effect, there 
is an exchange of shares each year which will leave his 
maximum holdings at sixteen shares. 

If an employee should leave the Thomas A. Edi- 
son Industries, he is entitled to take his stock with 
him, but he can no longer purchase additional shares. 
Inasmuch as one share of stock is redeemable each 
year, his holdings will gradually diminish, and by the 
end of the seventeenth year his last share of stock 
will have been redeemed. 

Approximately 2,700 employees of the Edison In- 
dustries will be eligible to share in the initial distribu- 
tion. Because of state laws governing stocks, em- 
ployees working outside of New Jersey will not be 
included in the association. It is planned, however, 
to give them a cash gift distribution equal to the re- 
demption value ($10 a share) of the initial stock they 
would have received were it not for the geographic 
limitation. F. B. B. 


Who’s a Genius? 


Employees of the Atlas Powder Company have been 
invited by the editor of the company magazine Atlas 
Family to contribute ideas for a page entitled “What’s 
Your Atlas I.Q.?” For several months selections of 
questions submitted by workers have been illus- 
trated with cartoons and have made a full-page layout 
in the publication. Several answers are provided for 
each question, with the reader invited to check the 
one which he believes to be the correct one. 

All questions have to do with the company or the 
employee’s work—organization of the company, terms 
used in the industry, products manufactured, etc. 
Ability to answer half of the questions propounded, 
according to the editor, indicates that the employee 
is “on his toes.” Correct replies to all make him a 
genius. 


Watch Your Diet 


How to select your diet wisely in order to improve 
your health and save food for the starving is a sub- 
ject discussed in the November issue of Foam, pub- 
lication for employees of the F. & M. Schaefer Brew- 
ing Company. A caloric chart gives a list of foods 
which have high caloric content and are rich in neces- 
sary carbohydrates, fats and protein. E. M.S. 


University Course for Miners 


Forty-five male employees of the Island Creek Coal 
Company are enrolled in a mining extension class 
which is being offered by the School of Mines of West 
Virginia University during the 1947-1948 school year. 
Classes are held weekly for a two-hour evening period 
at the Holden Central School. The instructor is a 
member of the University faculty. 
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Foremen’s Club Promotes Management Training 


HE Lockheed Management Club of Burbank, 
California, furnishes an interesting example of 
the variety and richness of program which may be 
developed by an alert organization of this type. 
Chartered by the National Association of Foremen, 
the Lockheed club feels that there is abundant oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of local initiative within the 
framework established by the parent organization. 
In a letter to Tue ConrereNnce Boarp, C. E. W. 
Stevens, chairman of the committee on public rela- 
tions, comments on several of the rather unique fea- 
tures of the Lockheed club. He writes: 


“The club cuts through organizational lines and is 
made up of representatives from all branches of Lock- 
heed’s management. Members are enrolled from the man- 
ufacturing, finance, administrative, industrial relations, 
and sales branches. The club thus performs a valuable 
function in welding the company’s organizational struc- 
ture into a more closely integrated unit. 


“Important speakers are brought before the club’s 


TO EMPLOYEES ELIGIBLE FOR MEMBERSHIP 
IN THE LOCKHEED MANAGEMENT CLUB: 


You, as a member of Lockheed management, are 
practicing in a profession just as surely as though 
you were practicing law or medicine. This statement 
applies equally whether you are in line or staff man- 
agement, because management is not a title, nor is 
it a salary range. Management is a state of mind 
that must be constantly and agressively cultivated. 
Therefore, management, like the other professions, 
demands constant study by those who would be 
successful practitioners in their chosen field. 


Membership in the Lockheed Management Club 
provides many opportunities for acquiring and en- 
larging the management state of mind. For example, 
the club sponsors a number of very worth-while 
courses, expressly tailored to suit the needs of 
management men. 


Through Lockheed Management Club’s affiliation 
with the nationwide organization known as the 
National Association of Foremen, members have 
access to one of the largest industrial libraries in 
the country. Books may be borrowed by mail, by 
merely paying the necessary postage. The monthly 
magazine, issued by the national group, keeps you 
in touch with current thinking of other manage- 
ment men. 


Now is the time for you to take advantage of the 
opportunity to join with other alert members on the 
Lockheed management team in the cultivation of 
the management state of mind. 


Promotional letter sent to nonclub members 


membership, and the willingness of such outstanding fig- 
ures as William M. Jeffers and Donald Nelson to accept 
speaking engagements is indicative of the reputation the 
club enjoys in this area. 

“An interesting sidelight of the club’s activities is 
the scholarship awards made each year to deserving high 
school students. This year the club is sponsoring seven 
such scholarships and indications are that this program 
will be a continuing project, growing in size and scope.” 


The club sponsors a series of training conferences 
annually. This year, for the first time, the courses 
have been thrown open to all salaried employees of 
the company, whether club members or not. A some- 
what higher fee is charged those who have not joined 
the club. The courses being offered this winter are: 


“Principles of Leadership” 

“The Effect on the Supervisor of Recent Labor Legisla- 
tion and Union Agreements” 

“Speaking and Writing Good English” 

“An Interesting and Practical Review of Mathematics 
Used in Shop and Office” 

“The Supervisor’s Relation to Wages and Salaries” 

“Problems Arising in Personal Investments” 

“Planning and Establishing an Industrial Organization” 


The club has published an attractive sixteen-page 
handboook for members and prospective members. 
This booklet gives a comprehensive picture of the 
club’s activities for the current year. Committees and 
committee members are listed and the program of 
monthly meetings is shown. The full constitution of 
the club is reproduced. Toward the end is a series of 
questions and answers. The questions are those which 
a prospective member, knowing little of the organi- 
zation and its purpose, might well ask. Finally, there 
is an application blank complete with instructions for 
mailing to the proper club officer. 

The statement of purpose of the club found in the 
handbook is both concise and lucid: 


“Realizing that the work of management men requires 
skill and judgment of a professional nature and to empha- 
size the fact that management is basically an important 
profession in itself, a number of Lockheed management 
men organized the Lockheed Management Club to help 
each of the members in his personal development.” 


STEPHEN Hasse 
Management Research Division 


Wage Increase Announcements, October, 194.7 


Company 


Brown Shoe Company........ 
St. Louis, Mo. 


*Carter Carburetor Corporation...... 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Cincinnati Metropolitan Housing Au- 
EDOVIGM. cones: dee cee < Rte aeiin 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


*Coal and building supply firms...... 
Warren, Ohio 


ord. Motor Company: ts... safes sais - 
Dearborn, Mich. 


General Motors Corporation......... 
Detroit, Mich. 


*The Graphic Arts League..........- 
Baltimore, Md. 


PG Treen DUS LINCS, «. <a max aes oes 
and 
*Triboro Coach Corporation......... 
New York, N. Y. 
Independent Creamery Operators, Inc. 
Seattle, Wash. 


International Shoe Company......... 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Milk Dealers’ Association of Metro- 
tropolitan New York 


*New York Shipbuilding Corporation. 
Camden, N. J. 

The Ohio Oil Company.............: 
Findlay, Ohio 


hs 
Worker! Amount 
WE See 
remarks 
WE |$.1414 hr. 
WE 10% 
s | 10% 
WE See 
remarks 
WE /$.11% hr. 
N) 10% 
WE | $.05 hr. 
WE | $.25 hr. 
WE | $3.04 hr. 
$.04 hr. 
WE | 8.07 hr. 
$.081% hr. 
WE | $.40 day 
WE | $.01 br. 
average 
WE /$8.50 wk. 
WE | $.12 hr. 
See 
remarks 
Ss See 
remarks 


1Type of worker: S—salaried employees; WE—wage earners. 


Increase 
Date Number 
Effective Affected 
10-6 11,000 
8-12 2,400 
9-10 120 
9-10 80 
10-1 n.a. 
5-31 107,000 
6-1 23,000 
10-20 15,000 
n.a na 
7-1 750 
7-1 
10-1 125 
10-1 13,000 
10-25 14,000 
n.@ 8,200 
10-1 3,386 
10-1 2,618 


*Obtained from press reports. Information not verified by company. 
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Previous Rate of Range 


See 
remarks 


n.d. 
n.d. 


$1.40 hr. 
average 


$303 mo. 
average 
n.d. 


$1.50 hr. 


$1.20 hr. 


$1.2614hr. 


$1.13 hr. 
$1.17 hr. 
$.961% to 
$1.26 hr. 


n.d. 


Remarks 


Pieceworkers increased 3%; hourly workers 3¢ 
per hour. Paid holidays increased from 8 to 5. 
Vacation benefits liberalized to permit employ- 
ees to become eligible for vacation immediately 
upon completing one year of service. (Boot and 
Shoe Workers, AFL; United Shoeworkers of 
America, CIO; District 50 of United Mine 
Workers, AFL} approximately 3,700 workers 
unorganized.) 

Improved sickness benefit 


lan. Previous pay 


rates ranged from $.7814-$.8814 per hr. for 
women and from $.8414-$1.40 per hr. for men 


per hour for tool and diemakers. (UAW-CIO 

National Health & Welfare Retirement Assn. 
retirement plan which provides for 5% employee 
contribution and 5% employer contribution; all 
prior service annuity benefits paid for by em- 
ployer. (AFL and CIO unions for wage earners; 
some unorganized. No union for salaried 
workers.) 

Drivers and blockmakers received 15¢ hr. raise; 
yard and truck helpers received a 10¢ raise. 
(Coal and Building Supply Drivers Union.) 

Six paid holidays. Additional 5¢ per hour in- 
crease over and above the 1114¢ increase for 
approximately 10,000 skilled workers—mostly 
maintenance and construction skills. (UAW- 


(40-hr. week). Top production wage was $1 cto 


Represents increase for certain classes of skilled 
meee men. (UAW-CIO and UERMWA- 
I 


Represents an interim wage increase pending a 
new agreement. Announced Oct. 13. (Int'l 
Typographical Union.) 


(Amal. Assn. St., Elec. Ry., and Motor Coach 
Employees, AFL) 


Increase given to poultry workers and egg 
candlers. (Wash. State Federation of Butchers) 
[Press reports indicate that approximately 1,700 
other workers affiliated with the Wash. Farmers’ 
Co-operative Assn. received a similar increase.] 

Effective Oct. 1, 1947, wage rates will be adjusted 
in accordance with the increase in the BLS 
consumers’ price index; the formula for so doing 
ranges from 8¢ per hour (or 5¢ per 100 points, 
whichever is applicable) when the index is 
between 158.0-162.9, to 12¢ per hour (or 20¢ 
per 100 points) when the index is between 
173.0-177.9. Also 2 additional paid holidays 
effective 1-1-48. One week’s vacation after 1 
year’s continuous service; 2 weeks after 5 years. 
(United Shoe Workers of America, CIO) 

Association represents 160 milk companies in the 
metropolitan area. (Int. Bro. of Teamsters, 
AFL 


New contract announced Sept. 19. (Industrial 
Union Marine & Shipbuilding Workers, CIO) 
Flat base rate increase of 15¢ hr. and bonus of 
10¢ per hour. Previous bonus provided for a 
$35 monthly payment. (Union, if any, not given) 
Base rate increase of 12% and bonus of 7% to 
monthly rated employees; base increase mini- 
mum of $80 and maximum of $60; bonus mini- 
mum of $15 and maximum of $40. Previous 
bonus provided for a $35 monthly payment. 
Bonuses will be effective in all instances from 
10-1-47 to 6-30-48 


n.a,Not available 
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Company 


Pittsburgh Hotels Association........ 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


*Retail storesin. ceccecctcecece see. 


Union Railroad Company...........- 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


*Window cleaners. oo es.sc cesses 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Increase Previous Rate of Range 
_ Remarks 
Worker!} Amount no 
WE See 2,000 Cooks and skilled maintenance workers received 
remarks 7¢ hourly raise; non-tip employees received a 
5¢ increase and tip employees received 3¢. Joint 
union-management administration of insurance 
program, with entire cost borne by employer. 
Agreement announced Oct. 10. (Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees Alliance, AFL) 
WE | $4.00 to 850 Represents raise given to clerks in 187 establish- 
$5.00 wk. ments located in Granite City, Madison, 
Mitchell, Nameoki and Venice, Ill. Men working 
up to 51 hours in grocery stores and women 
working up to 48 hours are to receive overtime 
after 45 hours. Settlement announced Oct. 3. 
(Retail Clerks, AFL) 
WE | 8.15 hr. 1,900 Vacation plans liberalized. (Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen) 
WE &} $.15 hr 1,600 Vacation plans liberalized. (CIO union) 
S #1614 hr 
See n.d A ent, reached Oct. 1, provides for a $1.00 
remarks y raise for workers in top classification, with 


& progressive upward sliding scale ranging be- 
tween 5¢ and 20¢ an hour for beginners. 
Window Cleaners, AFL) 


1Type of workers; S—salaried employees; WE—wage earners. *Obtained from press reports. Information not verified by company. n.a.Not available 


